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*Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries for whom payments were certified 
and amounts certified during month; unemployment compensation, weekly average 
number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits paid during the month 


under all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments under all State 
programs. 
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Social Security in Review 


The Month in Review 


WITH AN INCREASE in farm employ- 
ment of almost half a million persons 
in April, the total civilian labor force 
increased for the third successive 
month; of the total of 51.9 million, 
almost 51.2 million were employed 
and 770,000 unemployed. The latter 
figure was slightly less than in March 
but the same as the estimate for 
April 1944. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION benefits 
dropped 15 percent from the March 
total to $6.2 million in April; these 
payments were made to a weekly 
average of 87,200 beneficiaries for 
378,000 weeks of unemployment. 
Initial claims, on the other hand, in- 
creased in the country as a whole, 
largely because of the beginning of 
new benefit years in 10 States. 
Claims and benefit operations were at 
higher levels than in April 1944, how- 
ever, and the total amount disbursed 
was 13 percent greater. 

The average benefit for total unem- 
ployment increased to $15.90 during 
1944, from $13.84 in 1943. The trend 
toward higher weekly benefit amounts 
which began in 1940 reflects not 
only increasingly steady employ- 
ment and higher weekly wage levels 
but also increases in the maximum 
and minimum weekly benefits payable 
under State laws. Almost three- 
fourths of all payments for total un- 
employment in 1944 were for $15 or 
more, in contrast to 57 percent a year 
earlier. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
monthly benefits were in force at the 
end of April for more than 1.2 million 
beneficiaries, for more than a million 
of whom benefits were in current-pay- 
ment status. Slightly fewer monthly 
benefits were awarded than in March 
for all types of benefits but parent’s. 
Widow’s benefits, which dropped 12 
percent, showed the greatest propor- 
tionate decrease, while child’s bene- 
fits declined only slightly. 

The average primary benefit in 
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force at the end of April was $23.72— 
14 cents above the December aver- 
age—and primary benefits awarded 
during January-April averaged 
$24.74. Recomputation of benefits, 
first authorized in October 1944, was 
responsible for some of the increase. 
During the first 4 months of 1945, 
more than 4,000 primary benefits have 
been recomputed, resulting in an 
average increase of $3. 


IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, total expendi- 
tures declined slightly in April; small 
increases in old-age assistance and 
aid to dependent children were more 
than offset by a relatively large de- 
crease in general assistance and a 
slight decline in aid to the blind. Ex- 
penditures for general assistance were 


smaller than in any other month since 
September 1944. Except for some in- 
crease in the number of children re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children, the 
number of recipients continued to 
decline in all programs, and the gen- 
eral assistance case load reached a 
new low. 

Some of the decrease from March 
in general assistance represented re- 


_visions in State policy rather than 


major changes affecting recipients; in 
two States, for example, repeal of 
maximum limitations on aid to de- 
pendent children did away with the 
necessity for supplementation of such 
payments by general assistance. The 
largest relative decline in any State, 
however, arose from the necessity for 
reducing expenditures. Information 
from 19 large cities shows that, over 
the past 3% years, the transfer of 
cases to the categorical assistance 
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programs and employment of mem- 
bers of general assistance families 
were the two major factors in the de- 
cline in the general assistance case 
load. The indirect effects of employ- 
ment, such as increased earnings of 
friends or other relatives, were a 
minor factor. 


Civilian War Benefits 


With the liberation of most of the 
civilians detained in the Philippines 
and the termination on June 30 of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, certain 
modifications have been made in the 
provisions for civilian war benefits 
under the temporary War Civilian Se- 
curity Program. Current operations 
in civilian war assistance, also part of 
this program, are outlined elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Civilians who have been repatriated 
from the Philippines or other war 
areas and who are citizens or na- 
tionals of this country may receive 
civilian war benefits if their disability 
is caused by malnutrition or mal- 
treatment during detention. These 
payments on the basis of disability 
will be made only for the period the 
individual is in this country. 

Since most of the dependent’s bene- 
fits payable under the program have 
been those to dependents of civilians 
detained in the Philippines, and since 
civilians liberated in that area cannot 
be considered detained after May of 
this year, benefits to their dependents 
were terminated with that month. 
Benefits may be continued, however, 
on presentation of evidence that the 
casualty is unable to return to this 
country. 

Disability benefits under the pro- 
gram are not payable to civilian de- 
fense workers who were injured in 
the performance of their civilian de- 
fense duties or training after April 
30. Benefits for injury sustained be- 
fore that date may be continued, how- 
ever, aS may dependent’s benefits 
based on the death of a disability 
beneficiary. 

Civilian war assistance will be avail- 
able temporarily to any citizen—repa- 
triate or disabled civilian defense 
worker—or his dependent whose 
benefits have been terminated, if they 
are in need of such assistance. 


President’s Message on Unemploy- 
ment Compensation 


President Truman called on Con- 
gress in his message of May 28 to 


“take emergency action to widen the 
coverage of unemployment compen- 
sation and to increase the amount 
and duration of benefits—at least for 
the duration of the present emer- 
gency period of reconversion.” 

Lack of adequate benefits for work- 
ers temporarily unemployed during 
the transition constitutes, Mr. Tru- 
man declared, “a major gap in our 
reconversion program,” and he urged 
the Congress “to close this gap.” 

The emergency program would ex- 
tend the coverage of unemployment 
compensation to “include Federal 
employees, maritime workers, and 
other workers not now insured,” and 
the President said that he sees “no 
feasible way to make benefits payable 
to such workers, unless they are fi- 
nanced entirely by the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the present emer- 
gency. The benefits should appropri- 
ately be administered by the States.” 

The President recommended that 
Congress provide, through supple- 
mentary Federal emergency benefit 
payments, minimum standards for 
the weekly rate and duration of un- 
employment benefits. ‘Every eligible 
worker,” he declared, “should be en- 
titled to 26 weeks of benefits in any one 
year... The maximum payment, 
at least for the worker who has de- 
pendents, should be .. . not less than 
$25 per week... 

“Decent unemployment benefits 
would serve as a bulwark against 
postwar deflation. By assuring work- 
ers of a definite income for a definite 
period of time, Congress will help ma- 
terially to prevent a sharp decline in 
consumer expenditures which might 
otherwise result in a downward spiral 
of consumption and production. Ad- 
equate unemployment insurance is an 
indispensable form of prosperity in- 
surance.” 

President Truman pointed out that 
“the broader question of extending, 
expanding, and improving our social 
security program” will soon be be- 
fore Congress. “Although such im- 
provement is fundamental,” he said, 
“congressional deliberations on the 
broad issues will take time. On the 
specific issue of unemployment bene- 
fits, we may not have time available. 
We are already entering the first 
phase of reconversion; we must be 
prepared immediately for the far 
larger problems of manpower dis- 
placement which will come with the 
end of the war in the Pacific.” 


Board of Trustees Report 

The Board of Trustees of the Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund submitted to Congress on 
May 14 its fifth annual report, cover- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944. 
The Trustees pointed out that this 
report, the second on the operations 
of the trust fund in a fiscal year 
throughout which the Nation was at 
war, was prepared while the date of 
the war’s termination was as yet un- 
known; the operations reported there- 
fore occurred “in a period character- 
ized by highly abnormal economic and 
other conditions accompanying prose- 
cution of the war. These operations 
have not closely paralleled estimates 
for the period which were originally 
made before the war,” and they also 
provide an “inadequate basis for fore- 
casting future developments under the 
program.” 

Stressing the “large measure of un- 
certainty with regard to economic de- 
velopments in the next 5 years,” the 
report concludes that “Benefit pay- 
ments probably will increase substan- 
tially with the ending of the war, 
and the trend of such payments will 
be an ascending one throughout the 
rest of the century. With benefit 
payments currently at a magnitude of 
about $250 million a year, disburse- 
ments will increase some 15 to 25 times 
during the following several decades. 
Prudent management requires em- 
phasis on the long-range relationship 
of income and disbursements.” 


Inter - American Social Security 
Committee To Meet 

A meeting of the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Social Security will be held 
July 23 ‘in Mexico City, at the invita- 
tion of the Mexican Government. 
The Committee, of which Arthur J. 
Altmeyer is chairman, is composed of 
representatives of American countries 
and includes a delegation from the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labor Organization, the Director of 
the ILO, the Director General of the 
Pan American Union, and the Direc- 
tor of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. The meeting is the Commit- 
tee’s first since 1942, when it was es- 
tablished at the first session of the 
Conference at Santiago, Chile. 
Among the chief items on the agenda 
will be deciding the date for the sec- 
ond session of the Conference, elec- 
tion of officers, and adoption of a 
budget for 1946 operations, 
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Greater Equity in Public Assistance 


Financing 


By A. J. Altmeyer* 


While the partnership of the Federal Government and the 
States in financing aid to needy old people, the blind, and 
dependent children has brought these groups a greater meas- 
ure of economic security, in some places needy people get 
little more than a pittance and others receive no assistance at 
all, The methods of financing the Federal-State partnership 


are primarily responsible for this unfortunate situation. 


The 


Social Security Board has recommended modification of these 
financial provisions to assure that needy persons may receive 
reasonably adequate assistance_no matter where they happen 


to live. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT maintains 
a standing offer to match dollar for 
dollar, within given limits, what the 
States and their localities spend for 
public assistance. Thus the amount 
of the Federal grant to a State is 
limited to the amount spent by the 
State and its localities. Likewise, in 
most of the 28 States that require 
localities to share in financing public 
assistance, the amount a locality puts 
up for matching determines how 
much it will get in Federal and State 
money. Under. these arrangements, 
States with limited economic re- 
sources, and poor localities within 
even the richer States, cannot provide 
a decent measure of security for their 
needy people. Too often the amount 
of assistance an individual gets de- 
pends on where he happens to live, 
not on what he needs for a minimum 
standard of living. Moreover, since 
need is usually greater in the poorer 
areas, when they do tax themselves to 
meet need adequately their fiscal bur- 
den is far greater than that in more 
prosperous places. 

In paying assistance, States make 
up the difference between anything a 
needy person himself has and what 
they find he requires for shelter, food, 
and other basic essentials. If rela- 
tives are helping him regularly or if 
he has regular earnings, such re- 
sources are commonly taken into ac- 
count in deciding how much assist- 
ance he should receive. Payments to 
individuals therefore differ widely, 
and the average payment in a State 
is made up of smaller amounts for, 
people who themselves have a litile 
and larger amounts for those who 
have nothing. 

When a State does not have enough 
money to meet the requirements of 


*Chairman, Social Security Board. 


all its needy people, one or a com- 
bination of several things may happen. 
The State may decide to place a limit 
on the amount that can be given to 
any person or family, however great 
the need. It may decide to limit the 
requirements to food, shelter, and 
fuel, for example, and to allow noth- 
ing for such requirements as clothing 
and medical care. Or the State may 
reduce the amounts allowed for par- 
ticular requirements or may make a 
general ruling that no needy person 
will receive more than a part—per- 
haps two-thirds or three-fourths—of 
the amount the State agency believes 
he actually requires. Or the State 
may try to maintain its standards of 
assistance for the people actually on 
the rolls by approving new applica- 
tions only as other cases are closed. 
All these practices have been used 
in public assistance under the Social 
Security Act. In one State and an- 
other, many of them exist now, 
though national income is greater 
than ever before. The primary rea- 
son for such practices is the inability 
of States to put up their share of an 
amount which, with the matching 
Federal grant, will provide adequate 
assistance within their borders. ; The 
Social Security Board has recom- 
mended to Congress that the Federal 
Government provide special aid for 
public assistance, on an objective 
basis, to States with low economic ca- 
pacity. To give full effect to this 
amendment, however, State-local fis- 
cal arrangements also must be modi- 
fied so that the amount available to a 
locality for its needy people will not 
hinge on its tax-raising capacity. In 
other words, Federal and State funds 
should be so distributed among locali- 
ties that needy people in like circum- 
stances will receive like treatment 
wherever they live within the State. 


Special Federal Aid to States 


The many bills introduced in the 
Congress in recent years to change 
the method of allocating Federal 
grants-in-aid for public assistance re- 
flect widespread dissatisfaction with 
our present system. These measures 
propose various approaches to the 
problem, but they all have the com- 
mon purpose of ensuring that reason- 
ably adequate assistance is available 
to needy people in each State regard- 
less of its financial resources. This 
principle has been endorsed by the 
Council of State Governments, the 
American Public Welfare Association, 
and other interested and informed 
groups. Thus the Interstate Com- 
mittee on Postwar Reconstruction 
and Development of the Council of 
State Governments recommends that 
“In collaboration with the National. 
Government, the States should con- 
Sider ...what changes Uae 
methods of finance will provide ade- 
quate assistance to all recipients 
throughout the country,” and further, 
that “In respect to services in the 
financing or administration of which 
two or more levels of government par- 
ticipate, financial support from the 
National Government to the States 
or from the States to the localities 
should be allocated on a basis which 
reflects both the need and the finan- 
cial ability of the recipient units.” 
Congress officially recognized this 
principle when it directed the U. S. 
Public Health Service to consider the 
financial needs as well as the health 
needs of the States in making grants- 
in-aid for public health. 

People often ask how far our pres- 
ent system falls short of providing 
adequate assistance to all needy per- 
sons and whether special Federal aid 
will bring us nearer to this goal. 
They also ask whether the richer 
States will be the losers if the poorer 
States receive a larger share of Fed- 
eral funds. Some ask whether the 
wartime economic improvement in 
the States has made it unnecessary to 
change the Federal grant-in-aid sys- 
tem. These major questions are dis- 
cussed 4 the following paragraphs. 


W hat Low-Income States Get 


Income received by people in a 
State—including wages and salaries, 
profits, interest, dividends, rents, and 
all other types of income—has been 
generally accepted as a measure of the 
State’s financial resources. During 
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the 3 years 1941-43 the average in- 
come per person in the United States 
as a whole was about $860 a year. In 
the 12 lowest-income States, however, 
per capita income was less than $600. 
When income is so low, little can be 
drawn off in taxes to support public 
assistance and other governmental 
services. These States, which have 
relatively small financial and eco- 
nomic resources, have therefore been 
receiving relatively little in Federal 
grants for public assistance. In the 
last fiscal year, for example, the 12 
States with lowest average income had 
21 percent of the population of the 
country but received only 14 percent 
of the total Federal amount granted 
for public assistance. 

Actually, the differences among the 
States in the relation between need 
and assistance funds are even greater 
than these figures suggest. Children 
and the aged, who are the potential 
dependents, make up a larger propor- 
tion of the totat population in these 
low-income States than in States 
where average income is _ higher. 
Moreover, many of the wealthier 
States can and do spend additional 
amounts of State and local money for 
assistance payments above’ the 
amounts the Federal Government 
shares. That is, they spend their own 


money alone for any part of an as-. 


sistance payment in excess of $40 per 
month to a recipient of old-age as- 
sistance or aid to the blind, or in ex- 
cess of $18 for the first child and $12 
for additional children in the case of 
aid to dependent children. 

The low standards of assistance pre- 
vailing in the lowest-income States 
clearly reflect the inadequacy of their 
assistance funds. For the country as 
a whole the average monthly payment 
to needy old people is approaching $30 
a month. In 9 of the 12 lowest-in- 
come States, however, the average, 
in spite of substantial increases in re- 
cent years, is less than $20; in 5 of 
these 9 States it is less than $15. 
All these 12 States are substantially 
below the national average in aid to 
dependent children, and all but 2, in 
aid to the blind. When standards of 
assistance are low, many people who 
have a little income are not considered 
needy, though States with higher 
standards would give them aid. We 
might therefore expect that relative- 
ly few people would be found eligible 
for assistance in the lowest-income 
States. Because need is widespread, 
however, 7 of these States are above 


the national average in the proportion 
of the aged and blind they assist, and 
in aid to dependent children about a 
third of these States exceed the na- 
tional average. If their standards of 
assistance were comparable to those 
in more prosperous States, many more 
people would be eligible for assistance 
than now receive it. These States have 
had to spread their limited funds thin 
among only the people in greatest 
need. . 

Sometimes it is said that the small 
assistance payments in the low-in- 
come States are the equivalent, in 
adequacy, of the larger payments else- 
where. Such a statement confuses 
geographic differences in standards 
of living with differences in the costs 
of the same goods. The average 
standard of living is generally low in 
States where per capita income is low. 
But that is not to say that there are 
wide differences among States in the 
costs of buying the same quality and 
quantity of food, clothing, housing, 
and other necessities. Cost-of-living 
studies do not show large or clearly 
defined differences among States and 
regions in the costs of identical or 
equivalent goods. To justify low as- 
sistance payments in low-income 
States by the low standard of living in 
those States defeats one of the basic 
purposes of Feder: grants-in-aid. 

Sometimes it is said that the low- 
income States could improve the lot of 
their needy population without special 
Federal aid if they taxed themselves 
for this purpose to the same extent as 
the richer States. But public assist- 
ance represents only one of many gov- 
ernmental functions that must be 
supported from State and local funds. 
States in which the over-all tax bur- 
den is already high could increase ex- 
penditures for public assistance only 
by a further increase in taxes or by 
diverting funds from other essential 
governmental services. 

A rough measure of tax effort is the 
proportion of the total income of the 
inhabitants of a State that is drawn 
off in State and local taxes. Using 
this measure, we find that 8 of the 12 
lowest-income States, in contrast to 
only 4 of the 12 richest States, exert 
tax effort that about equals or exceeds 
the average for all States. But if a 
rich State and a poor State pay the 
same proportion of total income in 
taxes, the burden on the people in the 
poor State is probably heavier. Among 
States, as among individuals, the mar- 
gin of income available for taxes is not 


so great among the poor as among the 
rich. Moreover, in 4 of the 12 lowest- 
income States the share of all State 
and local taxes devoted to public as- 
sistance approximates or exceeds the 
national average. Thus while some of 
the lowest-income States might be ex- 
pected to provide some additional 
funds for public assistance, the record 
of the majority compares favorably 
with that of the richest States. 


Increasing Assistance Payments 


Experience in the war years has 
confirmed the Board’s belief that lack 
of funds is the major obstacle to an 
increase in assistance payments in the 
lowest-income States. With the war- 
time improvement in State and local 
finances, all the 12 lowest-income 

tates have increased State and local 
expenditures for public assistance, 
some spectacularly. As a result, be- 
tween December 1940 and December 
1944 several doubled or nearly dou- 
bled the average monthly payment in 
one or another of the three assistance 
programs and one more than doubled 
the average in all three. But while 
payments have risen, they are still 
woefully inadequate in most of these 
States in comparison with those in 
other States and in the light of the 
rise in the cost of living. The lowest- 
income States have demonstrated 
their willingness to spend more money 
for public assistance—even their own 
money—when they have it. The pro- 
posed system of special Federal aid 
might well give an inducement to 
some States to tax themselves further 
for public assistance, since every ad- 
ditional dollar they spent in State 
and local money would bring them 
more Federal dollars than at present. 

These facts should allay any fear 
that, given special Federal aid, the 
lowest-income States might leave as- 
sistance payments where they are and 
use the Federal increase to reduce 
State and local taxes. As a matter of 
fact, in States where taxes now are an 
excessive drain on State and local re- 
sources, some reduction in State and 
local taxes would be in accord with 
the basic purpose of Federal grants- 
in-aid. Some proponents of special 
Federal aid have suggested that, as a 
condition of such aid, States be re- 
quired to spend at least a given 
amount from State and local funds. 
This is the so-called “floor” provision. 
A major defect in most “floor” provi- 
sions is that they tend to perpetuate 
the present inequalities in tax effort 
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among the States. A “floor” provi- 
sion that avoids this difficulty, how- 


“ever, might be useful in dealing with 


exceptional State situations. 


Increasing the General Welfare 


In the economic life of the Nation, 
State boundaries are of little signifi- 
cance. All sections of the country are 
economically interdependent. Mar- 
kets are Nation-wide, and many busi- 
ness enterprises, wherever they hap- 
pen to be located, draw their labor, 
their capital, and finally their profits 
from all parts of the country. Be- 
cause the welfare of each section of 
the country is of concern to all sec- 
tions, many people believe that in 
meeting welfare needs there should be 
some pooling of the tax resources of 
the Nation. 

Like the present grant-in-aid sys- 
tem, special Federal aid is designed to 
effect this concept. Either system 
contemplates that the share of Fed- 
eral taxes which the more prosperous 
States will pay into the Federal 
Treasury will be larger than their 
share of grants-in-aid, and that the 
lowest-income States will receive 
more than they, pay in. Unfortu- 
nately no satisfactory estimates can 
be made of the share of Federal taxes 
paid by the inhabitants of a State for 
comparison with the share of total 
Federal grants the State receives for 
public assistance. Under the present 
system, however, Federal grants to the 
lowest-income States are relatively so 
small that it is possible that part of 
the Federal taxes these lowest-income 
States pay may go to pay the grants 
received by wealthier States. At best, 
the return to the lowest-income States 
may approximate their tax contribu- 
tion. Obviously, the net result is that 
a good deal of money flows in and out 
of the Federal Treasury, but the low- 
est-income States are no better off 
than they were before. 

Under a system of special Federal 
aid, the total amount of Federal 
grants would be larger. The low-in- 
come States would receive more than 
a dollar of Federal funds for every 
dollar of State and local funds they 
expended. The high-income States 
would continue to receive Federal 
matching, dollar for dollar, just as 
they now do, but their share of the 
increased Federal total would be 
smaller, and that of the low-income 
States, correspondingly greater. This 
more equitable sharing of cost would 
be of economic advantage to all sec- 


tions of the country because of the 
increase in purchasing power in the 
poorer States. 


State Financing After the War 


The sizable balances in some State 
treasuries are occasionally cited as a 
reason for believing that no additional 
Federal aid in financing assistance is 
necessary. The war economy has 
brought about an improvement in the 
income and fiscal resources of many 
States. The Bureau of the Census 
notes, however, that “the combina- 
tion of abnormally high revenues .. . 
with relatively low expenditures re- 
sults in an apparent prosperity which 
is unprecedented in the financial his- 
tory of the States. The word ‘appar- 
ent’ is used advisedly, since the war- 
time pattern of State finance is a 
transitory phenomenon, and surely its 
continuance cannot be counted upon 
after the cessation of hostilities.” 

Moreover, there are various de- 
mands on these State balances. The 
Census Bureau reports that many 
States have included substantial capi- 
tal items in their budgets for the next 
biennium for outlays to repair or re- 
place run-down schools, hospitals, 
welfare and correctional institutions, 
State office buildings, and highways, 
which have had to be greatly neg- 
lected during the wartime shortages 
in manpower and material. The 
States’ reluctance to use their ac- 
cumulated balances to meet ordinary 
current expenses is entirely under- 
standable in light of the deferred and 
added obligations that they expect 
after the war. 

Assistance needs, too, will undoubt- 
edly be intensified by the inevitable 
economic dislocations of reconver- 
sion. Many old people who have been 
supported by the wartime earnings 
of relatives, and many mothers of de- 
pendent children who have taken jobs 
for economic or patriotic reasons, will 
need assistance. An upturn in the 
number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children began late in 1944. 


Distributing Funds Equitably 
Within States 


Increase in Federal grants to States 
will not result in equitable treatment 
of needy individuals unless satisfac- 
tory methods are worked out for ap- 
portioning Federal and State funds 
among subdivisions within States. 
Whether or not a needy person re- 


ceives aid often depends on whether 
he lives in one county or a few miles 
away, in another. This inequitable 
treatment of needy individuals is 
largely due to failure to apportion 
Federal and State funds among local- 
ities in such a way that each has about 
the same amount in relation to its 
need. This problem is present in all 
States, but it is particularly acute in 
the 28 States that now require locali- 
ties to share in financing one or more 
of the special types of public assist- 
ance. In these States, localities usu- 
ally receive Federal and State funds 
only as they are able to raise local 
funds to be matched. When need is 
great and fiscal ability is low, local 
officials have two alternatives: they 
can limit the amount they spend for 
assistance, or they can place an ex- 
tremely heavy burden on their tax- 
payers. More often than not, they 
do both. 


County Differences in Assistance 
Payments 


Differences among localities in as- 
sistance payments are like those 
among States. More prosperous areas 
have large tax resources and propor- 
tionately fewer people to assist. Usu- 
ally they make higher payments than 
are made in poor areas, where rela- 
tively more people are in need. In 
one State, for example, each county 
must put up 20 percent of the amount 
spent within its borders for old-age 
assistance. In all the 10 most pros- 
perous counties in that State, meas- 
ured by per capita assessed valuation, 
the average old-age assistance pay- 
ment is more than $20 a month, while 
in all but 2 of the 10 poorest counties 
the average is less than $20. Like the 
differences among States, these differ- 
ences are usually greater than would 
be expected from known facts on dif- 
ferences in need and cost of living. 
In this same State, most of the 10 
prosperous counties assist less than 
one-fifth of their aged population and 
one assists less than one-tenth. On 
the other hand, 5 of the 10 poorest 
counties assist one-third or more of 
their old people, and one assists more 
than two-fifths. 


County Fiscal Burdens 


Most local governments must rely 
on the property tax as their major 
source of revenue. Communities with 
low property values therefore have 
great difficulty in carrying their share 
of an adequate—or even an inade- 
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quate—assistance program. In the 
State mentioned above, the 10 poor- 
est counties, as a group, spent 4%4 
times as much for old-age assistance 
per $100 of assessed valuation as was 
spent by the 10 richest counties. Yet 
in spite of their greater fiscal effort, 
the poorest counties made relatively 
low payments. In another State 
where each county meets one-fifth of 
its old-age assistance costs, per cap- 
ita assessed valuations are less than 
$1,200 in about half the counties. 
Three-fourths of these counties levy 
4 cents or more per $100 of assessed 
valuation to meet their share of old- 
age assistance. Among the counties 
with higher per capita assessed valu- 
ations, however, only one levies as 
much as 4 cents. Thus fiscal ability 


tends to be low where need is great, 
and the poorer localities often bear a 
disproportionately large financial 
burden in paying their required share 
of assistance. 

If public assistance is to be adequate 
in the poorer localities without a fur- 
ther drain on their overtaxed re- 
sources, some way must be devised to 
equalize the fiscal burden among 
counties. In financing education, the 
principle of granting more State aid 
to poorer localities is well established. 
At least 39 States have had experi- 
ence with equalization plans for 
financing local public schools. Appli- 
cation of this principle in financing 
public assistance would represent 
merely an extension of an accepted 
practice in State-local fiscal relations. 


In summary, our present grant-in- 
aid system does not ensure that as- 
sistance can be reasonably adequate 
in each State and locality. Modifica- 
tion of the financial arrangements to 
permit more Federal funds to flow to 
the low-income States and more Fed- 
eral and State funds to flow into poor 
localities within the States will bring 
this goal nearer. Of equal importance 
is the need for improvement in other 
aspects of public assistance adminis- 
tration. Needy individuals can be as- 
sured equitable treatment only if all 
State public assistance agencies adopt 
adequate standards of assistance and 
assume greater responsibility—both 
administrative and financial—for the 
State-wide application of such stand- 
ards. 





Intrastate Equalization In Financing 


Public Assistance 


By Byron L. Johnson* 


In 11ts Ninth Annual Report, the Social 
Security Board expressed its belief 
that, just as the Federal share of pub- 
lic assistance costs should vary with 
economic capacity of the States, so 
Federal and State funds should be dis- 
tributed to localities in relation to 
their public assistance needs and, 
where the localities participate in fi- 
nancing, also in relation to their fi- 
nancial ability. A similar view has 
been expressed by the U. S. Treasury’s 
Committee on Intergovernmental Fis- 
cal Relations.* 

This article is concerned with the 
financial techniques necessary and the 
alternatives available in putting a sys- 
tem of intrastate equalization into 
operation under State public assist- 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Di- 
vision of Finance and Economic Studies. 
The preceding article in this issue, by the 
Chairman of the Board, discusses use of 
variable Federal grants and the neces- 
sity of equalizing the financial burden 
on localities of supporting the same level 
of welfare services. See also other Bulle- 
tin articles: “Formulas for Variable Fed- 
eral Grants-in-Aid,” June 1940, and “The 
Financial Participation of the Federal 
Government in State Welfare Programs,” 
January 1940, both by Daniel S. Gerig, 
Jr.; and “Distribution of Public-Assist- 
ance Funds Within States,’ December 
1939, by Joel Gordon and Olivia J. Israeli. 

1 Federal, State, and Local Government 
Fiscal Relations (S. Doc. 69, 78th Cong., 
1st sess.), a report of the Treasury Com- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Fiscal Re- 
lations, especially pp. 171 and 551. 


ance programs. It assumes accept- 
ance of the objective, on which there 
is increasing general agreement, that 
needy individuals in similar circum- 
Stances throughout a State shall, 
within each category of assistance, be 
assured equitable treatment—that is, 
that the same relationship exists be- 
tween the consideration of need and 
the resources to meet that need in 
each and every local administrative 
subdivision. This is intrastate equali- 
zation from the viewpoint of the re- 
cipient. 

From the viewpoint of State-local 
relations, intrastate equalization 
means that the States should so al- 
locate Federal and State funds among 
localities that their public assistance 
needs, determined according to State 
standards, can be met uniformly. If 
localities do not participate in fi- 
nancing the program, differences in 
local fiscal ability will not affect the 
amount available for expenditure and 
the State should be able to allocate 
its own and Federal funds so as to 
meet uniformly the total amount of 
need in each locality. When a State 
requires local financial participation, 
however, variations in local fiscal 
ability must also be considered. Then 
intrastate equalization requires dis- 
tribution of Federal and State funds 
among localities in relation to local 
fiscal ability as well as to local need— 
that is, equalizing the financial bur- 


den among localities while maintain- 
ing comparable program levels. 

At present, the common practice 
of requiring a locality to raise a fixed 
percentage of the public assistance 
expenditures within its borders is a 
major financial impediment to equi- 
table treatment of needy individuals, 
because localities differ widely in their 
ability to provide funds for public 
assistance (or for any other major 
public service). Complete removal 
of the impediments to equitable treat- 
ment of individuals arising out of local 
financial participation can be accom- 
plished only by dispensing with local 
financial participation entirely. 
Many States did abandon local finan- 
cial participation at the time that 
their assistance programs were placed 
under the Social Security Act. 

Intrastate equalization of public as- 
sistance may thus consist of three 
principal elements. The first and 
fundamental element is a uniform 
measurement of the need, in the lo- 
cality, for assistance. The second 
necessary element, if the State plan 
calls for local financial participation, 
is uniform measurement of local fiscal 
ability. The third is a method of de- 
termining local contributions and of 
allocating Federal and State funds 
so as to give proper recognition to 
differences in local needs and fiscal 
abilities. 


Measurement of Need 


If equity in assistance is to be at- 
tained, methods of measuring the re- 
quirements and resources of needy in- 
dividuals must be uniform in all lo- 
calities in the State. Mandatory uni- 
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form State standards, adjusted only 
for known differences in costs of liv- 
ing among localities within the State, 
will be necessary. 

It has occasionally been suggested 
that social and economic data from 
sources other than the assistance pro- 
grams be used to measure relative 
need for assistance within each local- 
ity. Various indexes of this sort have 
been tested, but all present two major 
difficulties. In the first place, no 
method has been discovered for test- 
ing independently the validity of any 
measure that may appear theoret- 
ically sound, for there is no acceptable 
base with which to compare it. Sec- 
ond, the variation in the coverage of 
insurance and public works programs 
from locality to locality within a State 
complicates the use of such broad 
measures of economic need in an as- 
sistance program which meets a vari- 
able part of the need. Also, the num- 
ber of series containing social and 
economic data for minor civil divi- 
sions is severely limited. 

The only measure of need which is 
thoroughly defensible, therefore, is 
one which actually represents the to- 
tal of individual need in each locality. 
Such data must come directly out of 
uniform administration of the assist- 
ance program, using uniform State 
standards. In effect, therefore, the 
index of need used in the equaliza- 
tion plan should be the approved 
budgets for public assistance in each 
county. The administrative prob- 
lems of achieving uniform applica- 
tion of State-wide standards in de- 
termining need are outside the scope 
of the present article, which assumes 
that satisfactory methods have been 
developed for this purpose. The il- 
lustrative materials below use hypo- 
thetical budgets as reflecting total 
need at the specified State standard 
in each locality. 


Measurement of Local Fiscal Ability 


While local financial participation 
in public assistance is commonly re- 
quired, measurement of local fiscal 
ability for the purposes of equalizing 
the burden of that participation is 
rare. Of the 146 State plans ap- 
proved as of May 1945 for public as- 
sistance under the Social Security 
Act, 64 plans in 28 States required 
local financial participation; in 46 
of the 48 States general assistance 
programs also called for local finan- 
cial participation. Of the 64 plans, 
all but 2 (both for aid to dependent 


children) are on a fixed uniform- 
matching basis—that is, the State re- 
quires each locality to contribute, say, 
20 percent of the total amount ex- 
pended for the program in that lo- 
cality. The local contribution there- 
fore is not adjusted for differences in 
local fiscal ability, despite the com- 
mon recognition that there are large 
and persistent differences among lo- 
calities. 

As a result, the total amount of Fed- 
eral, State, and local funds available 
to localities under these 62 plans is, 
with few exceptions, greatly influenced 
by differences in local ability to sup- 
port the programs. Exceptions are 
found in a few States where the State 
welfare department makes expendi- 
tures through district offices and then 
bills the local units for their fixed 
percentage share; under this proce- 
dure, therefore, payments to recipi- 
ents are not directly conditioned by 
the availability of local funds. 

In about a half-dozen other States, 
there are procedures for State re- 
view of local budgets or State-estab- 
lished quotas which control, to some 
extent, the distribution of Federal 
and State funds among localities. 
Several States also can provide loans 
or grants to a few counties which are 
adjudged “distressed” on the basis of 
certain criteria; while this practice is 
useful in relieving the most extreme 
situations, it is applicable only to a 
few localities in acute financial cir- 
cumstances and is in no sense an 
equalization plan. 

If the States which now require 
local participation in financing the 
assistance programs are to equalize 
the local fiscal burden, they will need 
usable measures of local fiscal ability. 


Components of fiscal ability —The 
ability of a local unit of government 
to obtain revenue depends not only on 
its economy but also on the State con- 
stitution and laws, and in many cases 
on State fiscal administration. What- 
ever fiscal powers a locality has are 
granted to it by the State. Most 
commonly, such powers include a 
property tax, certain fines and fees, 
and occasionally the power to tax cer- 
tain sales. Many States also share 
with their local units the proceeds of 
certain State taxes and make grants 
to local units for general or specific 
purposes. 

Because State fiscal systems differ, 
no single measure of fiscal ability 
would be applicable in all States. The 


os 
action of the State, as author of local 
powers, determines the appropriate 
measures, A State can alter the fiscal 
positions of its local governments by 
developing new tax bases for their 
use, by increasing the use of shared 
taxes, or by changing allocations of 
general aids and shared taxes. Any 
change in the components of local 
fiscal ability should be reflected in 
changes in the measurement of fiscal 
ability. For the most part, however, 
local governments must depend for 
the major part of local revenues on 
a tax base that cannot move to escape 
taxation. The largest part of the 
local tax burden, therefore, will con- 
tinue to fall on real property? 

Because the use of State income 
payments as a measure of ability has 
been proposed in recommendations 
for special Federal aid to low-income 
States, it occasionally has been sug- 
gested that income payments in each 
local unit be used as a measure of 
local fiscal ability. The Department 
of Commerce series on State income 
payments generally has been accepted 
as valid for measurement of the rela- 
tive fiscal ability of States. No sim- 
ilar index of income payments, how- 
ever, has ever been developed for 
counties. If the coverage of income 
taxation and of social insurance is 
extended, it may be possible to de- 
velop such an index from the income 
data collected under such systems. 

Though local fiscal patterns are di- 
verse, all include the property tax. 
In 1942, that tax provided more than 
50 percent of total local governmental 
revenues in all but 11 States, and 62 
percent in all States combined. Of 
local governmental revenues not spe- 
cifically earmarked, however, it may 
constitute almost 90 percent. In 
every State it is a factor to be con- 
sidered in measuring local fiscal ca- 
pacity; in most States, it may deserve 
a major place. 

Nearly all the 39 State plans now in 
effect for intrastate equalization in 
financing education make some use 
of the property tax in measuring fis- 
cal capacity. Under these plans the 
States commonly measure local fiscal 
ability by combining the estimated 
proceeds of an assumed uniform prop- 
erty-tax levy with certain other tax 


2 This viewpoint was held by the Treas- 
ury Committee on Intergovernmental Fis- 
cal Relations, which suggested as a 
possible improvement in these circum- 
stances a local tax on current income 
from real estate; op. cit., pp. 409-410. 
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receipts and grants for education. 
Equalization aids for education, how- 
ever, are usually but a small part of 
total expenditures for education; in 
only 9 States does such aid furnish 
more than 15 percent. 

Revenues other than the property 
tax account for the remaining 38 per- 
cent of local revenues. ‘These are 
classified by the Bureau of the Census 
as grants-in-aid, other nontax rev- 
enues, and other taxes. Grants-in- 
aid constitute about 25 percent of lo- 
cal revenues. About one-fourth of 
these grants are for public assistance 
and about two-thirds are earmarked 
for other special purposes, mostly 
schools and roads; only 11 percent are 
for unspecified purposes. Nontax rev- 
enues other than State aid account 
for about 8 percent of local revenues. 
These comprise mostly charges for 
current services and special assess- 
ments but include fines, penalties, and 
interest. Other taxes, mostly licenses 
and fees, account for about 5 percent 
of local revenues. 

Because many of these non-prop- 
erty-tax revenues are dedicated to 
other purposes and public assistance 
is only one of the claimants for the 
remainder, a State setting up an 
equalization plan must decide what 
part of these revenues should be con- 
sidered as part of local ability to fi- 
nance public assistance. On the av- 
erage, probably not more than 20 or 25 
percent of these revenues is poten- 
tially available to support public as- 
sistance. 

The property-tax component.—In 
most States, as noted above, the prop- 
erty tax probably represents almost 
90 percent. of local fiscal ability to 
support public assistance. Thus the 
base of that tax—property assess- 
ments—will be crucial in most meas- 
ures of local fiscal ability. Since the 
intrastate distribution of millions of 
dollars may depend on property-as- 
sessment data, the validity of these 
data as a measure of local fiscal abil- 
ity, their limitations, methods of im- 
proving them, and the use of alterna- 
tive measures of fiscal ability should 
have careful consideration. 

Five major factors have been cited 
as impairing the comparability of 
property-assessment data:* (1) the 
complete escape of some property 


8 Silverherz, Joseph D., The Assessment 
of Real Property in the United States (Spe- 
cial Report No. 10), the New York Tax 
Commission, Albany, 1936, pp. 209-213. 


from the tax rolls; (2) rigidity, that is, 
failure to adjust assessments to 
changes in actual values; (3) inequal- 
ities among assessment ratios for va- 
rious types of property: rural-urban 
interdistrict, interclass, land and im- 
provements, resident and nonresident 
ownership; (4) regressivity, that is, 
the tendency to assess less valuable 
property at higher ratios to true value; 
and (5) inequality among individual 
properties. 

Property assessments are gener- 
ally made by locally elected officials, 
many of whom have no special train- 
ing for the task. A few States require 
that assessments be at some fixed pro- 
portion of full value or at different 
proportions for different classes of 
property. But most State laws spec- 
ify that assessments shall be at “full 
value,” “market value,” and soon. In 
actual practice, assessed values vary 
widely from such norms. 

In about three-fourths of the 
States some State agency, such as the 
State Tax Commission, has the right 
to review the level of assessment in 
each subdivision and to equalize as- 
sessment totals for all local units. 
That is, the State agency may adjust 
the total assessment figure for each 
subdivision upward or downward, so 
that the totals of all localities will 
bear a uniform relationship to “full 
value.” Assessment equalization is 
especially important when the State 
levies a property tax, since local as- 
sessors may then compete in under- 
valuing property in their districts in 
order to lighten as much as possible 
the burden on their districts of the 
State tax. The existence of such 
competition and the inability to cope 
with it adequately by State equaliza- 
tion of assessment have stimulated 
the movement to reduce or abandon 
State general property taxes. More 
than a dozen States have no provi- 
sions for State equalization of assess- 
ment; seven of these now require local 
participation in some or all programs 
for public assistance. Even when 
State provisions for equalization of 
assessments exist, it is difficult for 
State authorities to make satisfactory 
adjustment of inequalities in assess- 
ments. In about half the States re- 
quiring local participation in financ- 
ing public assistance, the actual ex- 
tent of State supervision and control 
over local assessment has been ap- 
praised as “negligible” or “slight.” 

When assessed values are not equal- 
ized or such equalization is inade- 


quate, heavy reliance on these assess- 
ments without further improvement 
for measurement of local fiscal ability 
as part of a plan of intrastate equali- 
zation of assistance financing may 
both jeopardize the end objective 
sought and give rise to as many in- 
equalities as it was meant to remedy. 


Improving the validity of the meas- 
urement of fiscal ability—When ex- 
isting data on property assessments 
do not seem adequate as an index of 
fiscal ability, several alternatives are 
open: 

1. The State could adopt a pro- 
gram of equalizing property assess- 
ments, if it has none, or could improve 
its program, profiting from the ex- 
perience of the States which have had 
favorable experience with central 
supervision, control, and equalization 
of assessment. Major reliance on 
property-assessment data for intra- 
state equalization in financing pub- 
lic assistance may focus so much at- 
tention on assessments that the State 
may be forced to improve the ac- 
curacy of this measuring rod. 

2. The State might take a drastic 
step, often recommended by authori- 
ties on property assessment, of cen- 
tral assessment by the State, abolish- 
ing the institution of local assessment 
entirely. 

3. As what has been called a short- 
cut equalization of assessment, the 
State could use some independent 
measure of local ability, not influ- 
enced by the judgment of local as- 
sessors, that will be as valid as true- 
value assessment; various indexes 
have been tested for this purpose, and 
one is used in Alabama in equalizing 
educational aid. 

Fiscal capacity measures indepen- 
dent of local assessors.—Alabama’s 
plan for intrastate financial equaliza- 
tion in education has found favor 
among commentators on_ school 
finance. In 1939, that State adopted 
a weighted index of county fiscal 
ability based on six factors: sales tax 
paid (weighted 6 points); auto li- 
censes paid (5 points); public utility 
valuation (3 points); and income tax 
paid, farm income, and value added 
by manufacture (1 point each). 

In a particular State, construction 
of a valid economic index of local 
fiscal ability may require omission of 


* See Cornell, Francis G., and Johns, Roe 
L., “Alabama’s New Index of Local Ability 
To Pay for Education,” The School Execu- 
tive, June 1941. 
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some of these factors and inclusion of 
others. Such an independent meas-: 
ure, its proponents claim, can closely 
approximate the relative fiscal abil- 
ity of the counties as measured by an 
index of equalized assessed valuations. 
These measures deserve consideration 
when inadequate local assessment fig- 
ures cannot be improved. They also 
may deserve attention as a method of 
testing other measures of fiscal abil- 
ity, if shown to be as valid as the pro- 
ponents claim. Finally, some author- 
ities support the use of such an index 
because it gives weight to the eco- 
nomic ability underlying fiscal ability, 
holding that it is just as valid, if not 
more so, to relate fiscal effort to eco- 
nomic ability as to relate it to fiscal 
ability—the taxable segment of eco- 
nomic ability. 


Relating Measures of Need and 
Fiscal Ability 

The measures of need and ability 
just discussed can be used in various 
ways to equalize the fiscal burden of 
local contributions, though the basic 
measurements will be made uniformly. 
Since conditions vary widely from 
State to State, and since there has 
been little actual experience with pub- 
lic assistance equalization formulas, 
various alternative formulas or pro- 
cedures for combining need and fiscal- 
ability indexes will be discussed. All 
such formulas envisage that the 
amount of the contribution by each 
locality will bear a uniform relation- 
ship to its fiscal ability and that there 
will be uniform standards of admin- 
istration in practice. 

Full attainment of the objective of 
equitable treatment should mean not 
only that a State plan will achieve a 
high degree of equalization through- 
out the State in meeting the need of 
recipients but, further, that under the 
formula and procedures used the bur- 
den of raising local funds will fall 
equitably in relation to the fiscal abil- 
ity of each locality. As long as the 
amount of funds to be provided by 
individual localities is expressed in 
terms of a fixed uniform percentage 
of the total expenditure in each local- 
ity, it is all but impossible to achieve 
the objective stated above. 

Two general types of financial pro- 
cedures can be used in place of the 
present uniform-matching-percent- 
age method. In the first, States would 
abandon the percentage basis of ex- 
pressing local financial responsibility 
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Table 1.—I/lustration of operation of intrastate equalization plan 1 in a hypothetical 
State 
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| | , 

| | Approved | , — Fiscal- | 

| Popu- | 22nual Equalize d | ability index 

County } a oo | public pit aig (col.4as_ | | Percent of 
ae | assistance -- a percent of | amount | county as- 
} | budget ones State total) | * sistance 
| | budget 
(1) | (2) | (3) (4) | (5) | (6) | (7) 
Total---- 3, 000 | $10, 000 | $3, 000, 000 100. 00 | $1, 500 15.0 
Madison..-- —_ easel 498 1, 160 578, 000 19. 27 | 289 | 24.9 
j SE ee | 318 1, 110 306, 00 10. 20 | 153 13.8 
a 267 | 1, 190 260, 000 8. 67 | 130 | 10.9 
Boone -- . a cx 258 690 | 500, 000 16. 67 | 250 41.7 
Washington : Cee | 207 590 210, 000 7.00 | 105 17.8 
Franklin __-. | 204 480 166, 000 | 5.53 | 33 | 17.3 
Adams - - -- 174 590 | 154, 000 | 5.13 77 | 13.1 
Houston -- 141 290 | 96, 000 | 3. 20 48 16.6 
Clay-.--- _ 117 300 | 132, 000 4. 40 66 22.0 
Lincoln_-- se 114 620 78, 000 | 2. 60 | 39 | 6.3 
Gxteli...-........ ae 111 590 | 60, 000 2.00 | 30 5.1 
Monroe. 105 490 | 102,000 | 3.40 | 51 10.4 
Jackson HA 102 530 54, 000 | 1.80 | 27 | 5.1 
dS AES : nal 78 340 | 36, 000 1. 20 18 | 5.3 
EES 75 320 | 64, 000 | 2.13 | 32 10.0 
| 
Jefferson : oe 66 160 | 32, 000 | 1.07 | 16 10.0 
Union __- Bhs teas 51 190 | 54, 000 1.80 | 27 | 14.2 
Lake_. . . 42 200 | 54, 000 | 1.80 | 27 | 13.5 
Winnebago ee ae 39 150 | 46, 000 | 1. 53 | 23 15.3 
Canyon_- aoe al 33 100 | 18, 000 | . 60 | 9 | 9.0 
| | | | 








1 Each local contribution is derived by multiplying 
assumed aggregate local contributions ($1.5 million) 


and substitute periodic determination 
of the aggregate dollar amount to be 
raised by each locality; the first two 
plans discussed below embody this 
type of procedure. The second type, 
outlined in the third plan, retains the 
percentage basis but varies the per- 
centage from locality to locality in 
accordance with local differences in 
need and in fiscal ability. The three 
plans outlined also differ somewhat 
in administrative procedures. 

These plans are intended to illus- 
trate various financial and adminis- 
trative procedures which could be 
adapted for use in actual intrastate 
equalization plans. To illustrate these 
procedures, it has been necessary in 
each case to make some assumptions 
about matters which in practice prob- 
ably would be decided by State legis- 
latures. For example, assumptions 
have been made concerning the gen- 
eral scale of local contributions and 
their upper limits, and as to indexes 
of local fiscal ability. It is not in- 
tended, however, to imply that the 
specific assumptions used represent 
in any way ideal provisions. 


Plan 1—Local contributions com- 
mingled with Federal and State funds 
in State treasury—Under this plan 
the State would determine periodi- 
cally the dollar amount of local funds 
to be provided by each locality, on the 


by percent of fiscal ability in each locality (col. 5). 


basis of the total amount of public’ 
assistance costs to be carried by all 
localities and the percent of fiscal 
ability in each locality. These 
amounts would then be paid by the 
localities into the State treasury and 
would be added to Federal and State 
funds. The sum of Federal, State, 
and local funds would then be allo- 
cated among localities according to 
need. The inability of any locality to 
remit its entire contribution to the 
State treasury would not directly af- 
fect the amount of funds available for 
assistance in that locality, although 
the total amount distributed among 
all localities would be affected to the 
full extent of that local failure unless 
the State made up the deficiency. 
Thus, the effect of tax delinquency or 
other factors which prevented a lo- 
cality from raising its full contribu- 
tion would be spread uniformly across 
the State. Achieving equitable treat- 
ment of needy individuals.may be 
easier under this procedure than 
under the other two plans. 

Under plan 1, the upper limit to the 
total of local contributions through- 
out the State is that it is less than the 
total amount of non-Federal funds, 
since there must be some State finan- 
cial participation. Under this plan, 
however, there is no direct limit to the 
relationship between any locality’s 
contribution and its assistance budget. 
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It is conceivable that there may be 
localities which are so wealthy, in 
relation to the amount of their assist- 
ance needs, that this plan could oper- 
ate to assess from them local contri- 
butions greater than their assistance 
budgets. 

The determination of the amount 
of local funds assessed from each lo- 
cality would involve the following 
specific steps: (1) The State would 
construct an index of the fiscal ability 
of its localities, using such data as are 
pertinent in light of the State’s fiscal 
structure. If equalized property as- 
sessments were considered an ade- 
quate measure of local fiscal ability, 
these alone would be used; if not, 
other measures might be included. 
(2) The State would convert the basic 
data in the ability index so that the 
index number for each locality would 
be the percentage which its own fiscal 
ability is of total local fiscal ability in 
the State. (3) The State would then 
compute the dollar amount of local 
funds for public assistance assessed 
from each locality by applying the 
fiscal-ability percentage computed in 
step 2 to the aggregate amount of 
local funds to be raised for public 
assistance throughout the State as a 
whole. 

Table 1 “illustrates how this plan 
would work out in a hypothetical 
State by using idealized adaptations 
of actual data for actual counties. 
The hypothetical State is assumed to 
have a population of 3 million per- 
sons, an annual public assistance 
budget of $10 million, and property 
which, when its valuation is fully 
equalized, is assessed at $3 billion. 

The assumed property-assessment 
figures (column 4) are a simple repre- 
sentation of the index which the State 
might develop as the first step in the 
application of the formula. The sec- 
ond step requires determination of 
the percentage of total local fiscal 
ability possessed by each individual 
county (column 5). In carrying 
through the third step, it is assumed 
that the legislature has decided that 
the State would provide $3.5 million 
toward the $5 million of the public 
assistance budget not covered by Fed- 
eral grants, and that the amount to 
be raised from local funds is $1.5 
million. The amount for each local- 
ity (column 6) is then determined by 
multiplying $1.5 million by the per- 
centages shown in the fifth column. 

Under this first plan, therefore, the 
State would call the locally raised 





funds into the State treasury, add 
$3.5 million of its own and $5 million 
of Federal funds, and then allocate 
the $10 million total among all of the 
counties in accordance with the 
amount of their approved budgets for 
public assistance. Column 7 shows 
the percent of its approved assistance 
budget which would be raised by each 
locality. 


Plan 2—Each local contribution re- 
tains its identity and is supplemented 
by Federal and State funds in amounts 
required to meet need.—Under this 
second type of equalization plan, as 
under the first, the State would pe- 
riodically determine and specify for 
each locality the dollar amount ‘of 
local funds it must raise for public 
assistance. Unlike plan 1, however, 
the locally raised funds in each case 
would remain to the credit of the lo- 
cality instead of being pooled, though 
the moneys actually would be sent to 
the State if assistance checks are cen- 
trally issued. The total amount of 
funds available for expenditure in 
each locality would consist of the local 
funds initially raised plus Federal 
and State funds, which would be 
equivalent to the difference between 
the total approved public assistance 
budget in each locality and the 





amount to be provided locally. 

In determining the amount of local 
contributions under this plan, two 
factors would operate to set a maxi- 
mum. In the first place, the con- 
tribution of any locality would nor- 
mally be less than half the amount 
estimated to be needed for public 
assistance in that locality; it could 
never exceed the total amount. This 
limitation also applies to plan 3, be- 
low, but not to plan 1 because under 
that plan contributions of all local- 
ities are commingled in the State 
treasury with State and Federal funds 
before being allocated for meeting 
assistance costs. In the second place, 
since full equalization under State- 
local sharing of public assistance 
costs requires that the relative fiscal 
burden for any locality be no heavier 
than that for any other locality, the 
burden on each locality is limited by 
the burden imposed on the wealthiest 
locality. In effect, the State’s de- 
termination of the proportion the 
wealthiest locality is to finance of its 
total assistance budget thus sets a 
limit to the total amount of local 
contributions. 

Two methods of computing the local 
contributions under plan 2 are illus- 
trated in tables 2-A and 2-B. Table 
2—A is based on the assumption that 


Table 2-A.—I/lustration of operation of intrastate equalization plan 2 in a hypothetical 
State, assuming that property assessments are the sole measure of local fiscal ability 


[Amounts in thousands] 


























i . hacen Local contribution 
pprove : atio o 
annual E — assistance 
County public a gl budgets to Percent of 
assistance m2 property county 
budget ments assessments ! Amount? assistance 
budget 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
ese Ore an apcuetadu denne $10, 000 | $3,000,000 |_.....-------- $720 7.2 
no ince ces atencmn 1, 160 578, 000 0. 002007 139 12.0 
DR acc aedGecns canederanesacennas 1,110 306, 000 . 003627 74 6.7 
2 Pee eee 1, 190 260, 000 . 004577 62 5.2 
Noa ea cnukoesusoiecnasasseng 600 500, 000 1.001200 120 20.0 
co eee 590 210, 000 . 002810 50 8.5 
ER Seccs nc dan cxcdpasacwcnwedamwans 480 166, 000 - 002892 40 8.3 
| ES as Sey eet eae ee ee 590 154, 000 - 003831 37 6.3 
NIN S55 Pautusddnonencccussioa sie 290 96, 000 . 003021 23 7.9 
EE ay Pe er eee 300 132, 000 . 002273 32 10.7 
voce tkccsubiwnidenion unuapauces 620 78, 000 . 007949 19 3.1 
SEES ne Oe ape eee ee SRS 590 , 000 - 009833 14 2.4 
RE eet ae ee 490 102, 000 . 004804 24 4.9 
ON eee eae ees eee 530 54, 000 . 009815 13 2.5 
RR Ca gee ea ree oe pee 340 36, 000 . 009444 9 2.6 
RD ancien cccnedapeacsscenanccucecden 320 64, 000 - 005000 15 4.7 
I a ek ee ee a ake 160 32, 000 - 005000 8 5.0 
Mote ie usa ncucveseadetebok kes 190 54, 000 . 003519 13 6.8 
SE DE eS eee ee 200 54, 000 . 003704 13 6.5 
Cl ETE aE ee am 150 46, 000 - 003261 | ll 7.3 
RRS icone dunce caaehnansectreies 100 18, 000 . 005556 4 4.0 








1 Boone County has lowest ratio. 

2 Each local contribution is determined by multi- 
plying its assessed valuation by the uniform tax rate 
of $0.24 per $1,000, or .24 mills per #1; this rate is 





derived by multiplying the ratio for Boone County 
(0.001200) in col. 3 by 20 percent, the share assumed 
to be raised locally in the wealthiest county. 
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equalized assessments of property are 
used as an index of local fiscal ability. 
Under this assumption, the following 
are the successive steps which might 
be applied in computing the local 
contribution for each locality. 

(1) The State would use the total 
dollar amount of equalized property 
assessments in each locality as an in- 
dex representing in dollar terms the 
total fiscal ability of each locality 
(column 3). 

(2) The ratio of the total approved 
assistance budget for each locality to 
its index of total fiscal ability would 
be computed in order to determine the 
locality having the lowest ratio— 
i, e., the “wealthiest” locality in rela- 
tion to need. The ratios shown in 
column 4 indicate that Boone County 
is the “wealthiest” county. 

(3) A decision must be made as to 
the proportion of public assistance 
costs to be borne by the wealthiest lo- 
cality. Application of this propor- 
tion to the ratio computed in step 2 
for that locality would indicate the 
uniform tax rate which could then be 
imposed on the property rolls of each 
locality. The table assumes that it 


has been decided that the wealthiest 
county shall provide from its own 
funds 20 percent of the total approved 
budget. Accordingly, the uniform 
rate is determined by multiplying the 
ratio for Boone County (.0012) by 20 
percent; this yields the rate of .00024, 
equivalent to .24 mills per dollar, or 
$0.24 per $1,000 of property. 

(4) The amount of local funds to 
be provided by each locality would be 
determined by applying the uniform 
rate to its assessment figures (column 
5). In column 6 the local contribu- 
tion is shown as a percentage of the 
county’s assistance budget. The total 
amount of local funds to be provided 
by all localities is determined by ap- 
plying the uniform rate (.00024) to the 
State total of the assessment figures. 

(5) The sum of State and Federal 
funds allocated to each locality would 
represent the difference between the 
local contribution and the locality’s 
approved public assistance budget. 

The total amount of funds available 
for public assistance in any locality 
and the amount of Federal funds 
available for distribution within the 
State would be directly reduced under 


Table 2-B.—Illustration of operation of intrastate equalization plan 2 in a hypothetical 
State, assuming that fiscal-ability index includes property assessments and shared 


taxes 


[Amounts in thousands] 

































































| 
13 Local contribu- 
Index of ability | os 
a | Ratio of 
proved | poualized Nl atio o 
annual | ~/duatizec Equal- _ | ability 
County public | Property Shared | “ized shane | te 8 | index to —— 
assist- assess- taxes | assess- are posite | ocsistance t+) 
ance ments ments | “xs = — budget ? | Amount — 
budget as per- percent | Inc ex assist- 
cont of of total | (in per- ance 
total | cent) budget 
| 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Wn dsadendase $10, 000 |$3, 000,000 |$20,000 | 100.00 Wea | MA L.....-..-. 3 $890 8.9 
eee 1,160 | 578,000 768 | 19.27| 3.84 | 16.18 | 0.000014 144 12.4 
Lafayette , 000 950 10. 20 4.75) 9.11 . 000008 81 7.3 
| = 260, 000 * 940 8. 67 4.70 | 7.88 | .000007 70 5.9 
| 600 500, 000 144 16. 67 -72 | 13.48 | 2.000022 3120 20.0 
Washington---......- 590 210, 000 902 7. 00 4.51 6.50 | .000011 58 9.8 
| 
TE: cenccaccsvewad 480 166, 000 1,000 5. 53 5.00 5.42} .000011 48 10.0 
Adams... s 590 154, 000 1, 022 5.13 5.11 5.13 . 000009 46 7.8 
Houston me 290 96, 000 1, 206 3. 20 6. 03 3.77 | .000013 34 11.7 
SET 300 132, 000 798 4.40 3. 99 4.32 | .000014 38 12.7 
Vo” | eee 620 78, 000 1, 204 2. 60 6.02 | 3.29} .000005 29 4.7 
ann 590 60, 000 1, 336 2.00 6. 68 2.94 | .000005 26 4.4 
0 SS ae 490 102, 000 942 3. 40° 4.71 3. 66 ££ 000007 33 6.7 
pO Se 530 54, 000 1, 346 1.80 6. 73 2.79 | .000005 25 4.7 
Sree 340 36, 000 1, 408 1. 20 7.04 2.37 | . 000007 21 6.2 
Pe tkctbinencshised 320 64, 000 1, 050 2.13 5. 25 | 2.75 | .000009 24 7.5 
, 160 32, 000 1, 388 1.07 6.94 | 2.24) .000014 20 12.5 
We. ccacce 190 54, 000 860 1.80 4.30} 2.30) .000012 20 10.5 
eee 200 54, 000 654 1.80 3.27 | 2.09| .000010 19 9.5 
Winnebago. - di 150 46, 000 750 1. 53 3.75 | 1.97 } . 000013 18 12.0 
i canatennsogctnens 100 18, 000 1, 332 - 60 6. 66 | 1.81 . 000018 16 16.0 





1 Weighted average of cols. 5 and 6; assessments 
weighted 4, shared taxes, 1. 

2 Ratio indicates that Boone County is the 
“wealthiest”? county. 

3 Boone County is assumed to raise 20 percent of 
its total budget, or $120,000. Dividing this amount by 
Boone’s percent of fiscal ability (13.48), total 


local contributions would be $890,000. Applying 
percentages in col. 7 to this figure gives amount of 
contribution for each locality. In determining pro- 
—_— of budget of wealthiest county to be financed 

y county itself, account should be taken of total 
local contributions for whole State resulting from 
such proportion. 


this plan to the extent that a local- 
ity failed to provide the full amount of 
its local contribution— unless the 
State made up the deficiency. 

The procedures outlined above re- 
semble those generally used in intra- 
state equalization of education. It 
should be noted that, if these proce- 
dures result in an average level of lo- 
cal contribution for the State as a 
whole which is considered to be too 
low, the only way to raise the level 
under this plan would be to permit the 
wealthiest county—or perhaps several 
of the wealthiest counties—to devote a 
smaller proportion of their total fiscal 
capacity to financing public assistance 
than would be permitted in all other 
counties. To the extent such steps are 
taken, full equalization will be im- 
paired. 

Table 2-B illustrates use of factors 
in addition to assessed valuations in 
an index of fiscal ability under plan 
2. It is assumed that property taxes 
furnish 80 percent of unearmarked 
local revenues in the State and that 
shared taxes—taxes collected by the 
State and returned to the locality— 
account for 20 percent of such reve- 
nues. The successive steps which 
might then be applied in computing 
the local contribution for each local- 
ity are as follows: 

(1) The State would construct a 
composite index of fiscal ability as a 
percent of the State total, giving ap- 
propriate weights to the various fac- 
tors included. In computing the com- 
posite index (column 17), four times 
as much weight was given to the as- 
sessment series in column 5 as to the 
shared-tax series in column 6. 

(2) The ratio of the composite in- 
dex of fiscal ability to the assistance 
budget for each locality would be 
computed in order to determine the 
locality having the highest ratio—i. e., 
the wealthiest county in relation to 
need. Column 8 shows the ratios ob- 
tained by dividing column 7 by col- 
umn 2 and discloses that Boone 
County is again the “wealthiest.” 

(3) Again, a decision must be made 
as to the proportion of public as- 
sistance costs to be borne by the 
wealthiest locality. Application of 
this proportion to the approved bud- 
get of that county indicates the dollar 
amount of local funds it must raise. 
It is assumed in this table that the 
wealthiest county is to provide from 
its own funds 20 percent of its public 
assistance costs. Boone County thu: 
needs to raise $120,000. 
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(4) The total amount to be pro- 
vided by all localities in the State is 
now determined by dividing the dol- 
lar amount to be raised by the wealth- 
iest county, as determined in step 
3, by the percent of total local fiscal 
ability found in that county, as indi- 
cated by column 7. The dollar con- 
tribution of each of the other locali- 
ties is then determined by multiply- 
ing the total amount of local contri- 
butions in the State as a whole by 
the percentage index of fiscal ability 
for each county. Dividing the $120,- 
000 local contribution, fixed for Boone 
County under step 3, by its percent of 
fiscal ability yields a total local con- 
tribution figure for all localities com- 
bined of $890,000. Column 9 shows 
the amount each locality would con- 
tribute, obtained by multiplying $890,- 
000 by the percentages in column 7. 
Column 10 shows each locality’s con- 
tribution as a percentage of its assist- 
ance budget. 

(5) State and Federal funds allo- 
cated to each locality would amount 
to the difference between its local 
contribution and its public assistance 
budget. 


Plan 3—Each local contribution re- 
tains its identity and is matched with 
Federal and State funds at a ratio 
varying from locality to locality.—Un- 
der this procedure the State would 
require each locality to raise a speci- 
fied percentage share of its approved 
assistance budget; the percentage 
would vary from locality to locality to 
take account of differences in need 
and fiscal ability. Federal and State 
funds would be available, on a match- 
ing basis, to meet the remainder. 
This plan differs from present State 
plans in that the percentage of local 
financial participation varies from 
locality to locality instead of being 
uniform throughout a State. The 
plan is similar to some proposals for a 
system of variable Federal grants to 
States. 

Because the percentage basis would 
tie the amount of State and Federal 
funds received to the amount raised 
by the locality, this plan might be 
open to some of the same objections 
raised against present uniform- 
matching plans, even though it does 
adjust for unequal fiscal capacity. 
It is assumed, however, that admin- 
istrative measures would assure that 
the payments made under approved 
budgets of each locality would sup- 
port uniform State standards of as- 


sistance. Moreover, matching each 
local dollar with a given amount of 
Federal and State dollars may provide 
a stronger financial stimulus. to 
maintenance of local fiscal effort at 
the desired level than plans 1 and 2, 
in which the amount of Federal and 
State funds allocated to a locality is 
independent of the amount raised lo- 
cally. The smaller the percentage 
any locality is to contribute, the 
greater the number of State and Fed- 
eral dollars each local dollar will at- 
tract, and the greater the stimulus 
matching may provide. 

Various types of formulas might be 
used for determining the _ specific 
matching percentages applicable to 
each local unit. The linear-interpo- 
lation,” the bracket,’ and the ratio- 
to-average * formulas are all conceiv- 
ably adaptable to intrastate equaliza- 
tion if special adjustments are made 
to assure full equalization year in and 
year out. 

A self-adjusting full-equalization 
formula, similar to the ratio-to-aver- 
age formula, has been used in table 3, 
which illustrates the operation of plan 
3 when applied to the data for the 
hypothetical State discussed above. 
Briefly, this formula provides that 
each locality’s percentage contribu- 
tion shall bear the same ratio to the 
average local percentage contribution 
as the given locality’s percentage of 
total local fiscal ability bears to that 
locality’s percentage of total ap- 
proved assistance budgets in the 
State.® The nonlocal matching per- 


5Under the linear-interpolation for- 
mula, the percentage contribution by 
each locality would be fixed by the differ- 
ence between the combined index of need 
and ability of each locality and the ex- 
treme items in the array of indexes, with 
use of predetermined values for the ex- 
tremes and straight-line interpolation to 
find intermediate values. 

®Under the bracket formula, the per- 
centage contribution for each locality 
would be fixed by the bracket into which 
the locality’s combined index of need and 
ability falls, with predetermined values 
for each bracket. 

7Under the ratio-to-average formula, 
the percentage contribution for each lo- 
cality would be fixed by the ratio which 
the locality’s combined index of need and 
ability bears to the average index of all 
localities, with use of a predetermined 
value for the average index. Upper and 
lower limits might be placed on the per- 
centage contributions computed under 
this method. 

5In mathematical terms, if Lj equals 
the percentage contribution for each 
county, if La equals the percent of total 
assistance costs which the State desires to 
raise throughout the whole State by 


centage for a county is the difference 
between 100 percent and the percent- 
age resulting from the formula. It 
can be demonstrated that, if each 
county makes the same fiscal effort 
(i, e., devotes the same proportion of 
its fiscal ability to public assistance) 
under this formula, the matching 
percentages will result in total Fed- 
eral, State, and local funds which will 
represent a uniform percentage of 
total assistance needs in each county; 
therefore, this can properly be termed 
a self-adjusting full-equalization 
formula. 

The successive steps which might 
be applied in computing local contri- 
butions under this formula (table 3) 
are as follows: 

(1) The State would construct an 
index of fiscal ability which would 
show each locality’s ability as a per- 
cent of the State total. Appropriate 
weights would be given to each factor 
entering into the index. In columns 
3 and 5 it has been assumed for sake 
of simplicity that assessed valuations 
are the only series used in the index. 

(2) The State would construct an 
index of need, also expressed in per- 
cent-of-total terms. The approved 
public assistance budget of each 
county (column 2) is converted to a 
percent-of-total basis (column 4). 

(3) Using the formula given above, 
the State would compute the ratio of 
the index of ability to the index of 
need for each county. Column 6 
shows the ratios resulting from divid- 
ing column 5 by column 4. The ratio 
derived for each county is then mul- 
tiplied by the average percentage of 
total costs which the State desires to 
raise by means of local contribu- 
tions throughout the State” This 


means of local financial contributions, if 
Pa equals the percent of total local fiscal 
ability in each county, and if Pa equals 
the percent of total approved public as- 
sistance budgets in each county, then the 
formula can be stated as follows: 
sis % 
Li-L.Xp i or Ls, 

»The maximum limits to local con- 
tributions, discussed with respect to plan 
2, would also operate under this plan— 
i. e., a locality would not normally con- 
tribute more than 50 percent and never 
more than 100 percent of its assistance 
budget. If the State-wide average per- 
centage under plan 3 were set too high, 
however, the percentage for some localities 
obtained under the formula might ex- 
ceed the upper limit. The State would 
then have to reduce the State-wide aver- 
age local contribution or provide arbi- 
trarily that no locality would contribute 
more than a specified maximum percent- 
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Table 3.—I/lustration of operation of intrastate equalization plan 3 in a hypothetical 
State, with local-matching percentages averaging 9 percent} 


[Amounts in thousands] 





| 









































| | Local contribution 
eal Assist- | Property| Ratio of |— 
er Equalized | ance assess- | ability per- p 
Counte ‘public | Property |budget as| ments as | centage to | Local-matching| 
. y eater assess- |percent of;percent of} need per- | percensag>: } 
i ‘budget ments total | total | centage (95H ability ) |Amount 
g (Pn) (Pe) | (Pa+Po) (' % need }| 
| a=9%) | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) | 6 (7) | (8) 
= bi ——— wr 3 
Total..........-..| $10,000 | $3, 000, 000 100.0 | 100.00 | | 9.00 | $900 
a ee 1, 160 578, 000 11.6] 19.27 | 1. 6612 | 14. 95 | 173 
Eameeeee. ............... 1,110 306, 000 11.1 | 10, 20 | . 9189 | 8.27 | 92 
i ae? 1, 190 260, 000 11.9 | 8. 67 | 7286 | 6. 56 | 78 
Boone peat : 600 500, 000 6.0 | 16. 67 | 2. 7783 | 25. 00 | 150 
Washington._......-..-- 590 210, 000 5.9 | 7.00 1. 1864 10. 68 | 63 
} 
Bi, Oe ee ‘ 480 166, 000 4.8 5. 53 1.1521 | 10. 37 | 50 
Adams... = 590 154, 000 5.9 5.13 | - 8695 | 7.83 46 
Houston - -- Seed 290 96, 000 2.9 | 3. 20 | 1. 1034 9.93 | 29 
Sse 300 132, 000 3.0 4. 40 | 1. 4667 | 13. 20 40 
WN Shi s face 620 78, 000 6.2 | 2. 60 | 4194 | 3.77 | 23 
Green n 590 60, 000 5.9 2. 00 . 3390 3.05 | 18 
/ ae ‘a 490 102, 000 4.9 3. 40 . 6939 | 6. 25 | 31 
pS eee Pi 530 54, 000 5.3 1.80 | . 3396 | 3. 06 | 16 
Sea go Sis rien hen peel 340 36, 000 3.4 1. 20 | . 3529 3. 18 11 
ic atdwecenschences 320 64, 000 3.2 2.13 | - 6656 | 5. 99 ig 
| } | 
emer 160 32, 000 1.6 | 1.07 | 6688 | 6.02 10 
NE eirn a conc’ Seo 190 54, 000 1.9 1.80 | . 9474 | 8. 53 16 
[| ee 200 54, 000 2.0 1.80 | . 9000 | 8.10 | 16 
Winnebago.__..-.--..-- . 150 46, 000 1.5 1. 53 | 1.0200 | 9.18 | 14 
Pe eee 100 18, 000 1.0 . 60 | - 6006 | 5. 40 5 





1 The formula used here can be adjusted to obtain 
any average level of local contribution desired, within 
limits discussed in text. To alter the level of local 
contributions, the value of the constant (La), which 


computation gives the percentage of 
its total costs which each locality will 
have to contribute. The illustrative 
computations (column 7) assume 
that the State nas decided to raise a 
State-wide average of 9 percent of to- 
tal costs through local contributions. 

(4) The dollar amount which each 
locality is to provide (column 8) is 
then determined by multiplying its 
approved assistance budget by the 
local matching percentage assigned to 
it (column 7). The total amount to 
be provided by all localities should 
ordinarily equal the product of the 
desired average rate of local con- 
tribution (9 percent) and the sum of 
local assistance budgets. 


age, such as 40 percent; if the percentages 
for a few localities were reduced by the 
latter provision below those derived under 
the formula, total local contributions 
would cover a scmewhat smaller per- 
centage of total costs than contemplated 
in the initial choice of the State-wide 
average local rate. 


in this illustration is 9 percent, must be changed. If 
changed upward, it may be necessary to place a limit 
(usually something less than 50 percent) on the per- 
centage which will be required of any county. 


(5) Federal and State funds would 
be allocated to each county on the 
basis of the nonlocal matching per- 
centages multiplied by the total 
amounts actually expended locally. 


Administration of the State Equali- 
zation Plan 


The calculations of fiscal ability 
should be made on an annual or bi- 
ennial basis, whichever is more appro- 
priate; important shifts in relative 
ability are infrequent. The estimated 
amount of total need in each locality 
will probably require some revision as 
economic conditions change, and these 
changes must be reflected in the allo- 
cations. Frequent readjustments may 
be less urgent if only the three special 
types of public assistance are included 
in the equalization plan than if gen- 
eral assistance is also covered. Fail- 
ure to adjust the allotments quickly to 
changes in the need for general assist- 
ance might prove a serious weakness. 


The plan should be so devised that, 
in any given quarter, the State agency 
can spend more or less than one- 
eighth of its biennial appropriation. 
This element of flexibility, as well as 
use of deficiency appropriations when 
necessary, should be standard provi- 
sions in State plans. 

The three general approaches out- 
lined above differ in form, but in prac- 
tice, if the same measures of need and 
ability were used—and also the same 
general scale and limits of local par- 
ticipation—each approach might pro- 
duce about the same total amounts 
of public assistance funds in each lo- 
cality. Actual achievement of such 
uniform results, however, would re- 
quire full State-local cooperation. 

In some cases it may be desirable 
for departments or agencies within 
the State other than the public assist- 
ance agency to provide some of the 
information needed in measuring fis- 
cal ability. A State legislature might 
require, for example, that the State 
departments already collecting rele- 
vant information should certify it 
periodically to the State public as- 
sistance agency for use in applying 
the equalization formula adopted. 
Considerably more research and in- 
vestigation of problems associated 
with intrastate equalization would be 
helpful. Persons working in the edu- 
cation and public finance fields have 
been studying the general problem for 
some time. Case studies undertaken 
now might prove of broad interest and 
might lead to positive action in some 
States. To correlate the work of the 
various groups concerned with intra- 
state equalization, an interdepart- 
mental committee on intrastate equal- 
ization might well be created in each 
State. Such a committee might in- 
clude representatives not only of the 
State Welfare Department, but also 
of the Budget Office, Treasury, Office 
of Equalization and Review, Revenue 
Department, Auditor’s Office, Depart- 
ment of Education, Planning Board, 
Attorney General’s Office, and appro- 
priate divisions of State colleges and 
universities. Various nongovernmen- 
tal agencies may also have a valuable 
contribution to make. 
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Duration of Unemployment Benefits, 
Benefit Years Ended in 1943 * 


EVEN IN 1943, when employment 
reached an all-time high and unem- 
ployment a new all-time low, some 
workers lost their jobs because of pro- 
duction adjustments, material short- 
ages, and seasonal shut-downs. 
Under these prosperous economic con- 
ditions, the proportion of beneficiaries 
who used up their benefits declined 
substantially. In more than half the 
States, less than 30 percent of the 
beneficiaries whose benefit years 
ended in 1943 used up their benefits; 
in only 2 States did a majority of 
beneficiaries exhaust all benefits. 
Analysis of the duration provisions 
in effect during this period, however, 
suggests that these provisions would 
be of limited value during a more 
normal period. Only 13 States as- 
sured all eligible claimants a uniform 
duration of benefits, ranging from 14 
to 20 weeks. In the other 38 States, 
which based maximum benefits on 
workers’ previous earnings, only 8 pro- 


* Prepared in the Program Division, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security. This re- 
port is not so complete as those for earlier 
periods, since early in the war the Board 
suspended its requirements for complete 
reports on duration of benefits and re- 
quested the States to submit only one re- 
port on actual duration for claimants who 
exhausted benefit rights. For reports for 
successive benefit years, beginning with 
those ended in 1940, see the Bulletin, 
March 1942 (pp. 5-13), August 1943 (pp. 
12-21), and April 1944 (pp. 16-23). 


vided maximum duration of 20 weeks 
or better and in 10, on the other hand, 
some eligible workers were entitled 
to less than 5 weeks of benefits. By 
the end of 1944, 11 States had im- 
proved the provisions over those in 
effect during benefit years ended in 
1943. Some further changes have 
been made in 1945. 


Unemployment Compensation in a 
War Economy 


Benefit years which began in 1942 
and ended in 1943 were wartime years. 
The base periods applicable to them 
straddled a period of intensive de- 
fense preparations and the early 
months of the war. In general, work- 
ers whose benefit years ended in 1943 
became unemployed some time in 1942 
and had their benefit rights based on 
their employment and wage experi- 
ence in 1941. Some base periods be- 
gan at the end of 1940; others ended 
in 1942. Except for slight declines in 
the winter of 1942-43 because of sea- 
sonal unemployment and the comple- 
tion of Government-financed con- 
struction projects,.the upswing in cov- 
ered employment which began early 
in 1940 continued until an all-time 
peak of 31.3 million employed workers 
was reached in June 1943. Continuing 
induction of men into the armed 
forces was not thereafter matched by 
replacements. As a result, while total 


covered employment remained fairly 
stable through November 1943, it 
dropped to 30.4 million at the end of 
the year. 

A longer workweek and generally 
higher wage rates resulted in even 
greater relative increases in total 
wages than in total employment. 
Quarterly wages paid to covered work- 
ers rose fairly steadily from $9.0 bil- 
lion in the first quarter of 1941 to a 
record total of $17.8 billion in the last 
quarter of 1943. 

Thus more people were potentially 
eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion in 1942 than in previous years, 
and their potential benefits were 
higher than ever before. Unemploy- 
ment, however, became less and less 
a threat to family security. Fewer 
people in 1942 and 1943 made claims, 
and those who drew benefits were less 
likely to exhaust them. Of the 37.6 
million workers who earned wages 
during 1941 in employment covered by 
State unemployment compensation 
laws, 3.6 million, or less than 10 per- 
cent, filed valid new claims for unem- 
ployment benefits during benefit years 
beginning in 1942. 














Number (in millions) 
Year 
Eligible Benefici- Exhaus- 
claimants aries tions 
6.1 5.2 2.6 
|) Sees 4.6 3.4 1.6 
Sas 3.6 2.8 11 
SOWDs ck cds pe we Py 











It did not appear that beneficiaries, 
on the average, were reemployed 


Table 1.—Duration provisions in effect at end of benefit years ended in 1943, 50 States,! by type of provision 


{Minimum and maximum weeks shown in parentheses] 











States with variable-duration provisions limiting benefits to— 
States with uni- 
oe" % of 1 ¥% of 1 ¥% or of 1 Varyi rtions of 1 year’s |} Fraction of 2 year’s 
rovisions t+) ear’s earn- , 4 of 1 year’s earn- or 4 of 1 year’s earn- | Varying proportions of 1 year’ r’ nm ‘ 
g nod 4 of 1 year’s earnings i i earnings 2 earnings 
Ga. (16) D. C. (10+ to 19) | Ala. (10 to 20) Idaho (7 to 17) Conn. % (4+ to 18) Calif. 54 to 23% (9+ to 23+-) Ariz. 4% (2+ to 14) 
Hawaii (20) Alaska (8+ to 16) La. (5 to 20) Ind. 16% (4 to 16)4 Til. 49 to 26% (7+ to 20) Fla. % (6 to 16) 
Ky. (16) Ark. (4 to 16)5 Md. (4+ to 20) N. J. % (6 to 18) Maine 33 to 15% (9+ to 16)* | Iowa }% (2+ to 15) 
Miss. (14) Colo. (10 to 16) Mich. (12 to 20) 7" | Oreg. 4 (2+ to 16) Minn. 35 to 17% (10 to 16) Mo. % (8 to 16)8 
Mont. (16) Del. (8+ to 13) Va. (6 to 16) Tex. % (3+ to 16) N. H. 42 to 17% (14 to 16)® Pa. % (3 to 16) 
N. Y. (20) Kans. (6+ to 16) Wyo. (7 to 14) R. I. 34 to 20% (3+ to 20+) 
C. (16 Mass. 30% (7+ to 20) 8. Dak. 38 to 18% (6+ to 14) 
N. Dak. (16) Nebr. (7+ to 16) 
Ohio (18) Nev. (7 to 18) 
8. C. (16) N. Mex. (10 to 16) p 
Tenn. (16) Okla. (7+ to 16) 
Utah (20) Vt. (8+ to 15) 
W. Va. (16) Wash. (6+ to 16) 





























1 Excludes Wisconsin, where maximum duration depends on number of claim- 
ant’s employers in previous year, number of weeks of employment, and con- 
tinuity of unemployment. : 

2 When percentage range is given, first percent refers to lowest earnings groups. 

3 8-quarter base period may be extended to include as many as 4 additional 

uarters. 

. 4 Base period consists of 5 completed calendar quarters preceding waiting period 
plus uncompleted quarter ending day before waiting period. " 

+’ Maximum benefits equal lesser of 44 of base-period earnings or 4 times weekly 
benefit amount times number of base-period quarters for which wage credits 
equal % of high-quarter wages. 


6 For workers with base-period earnings of $318.58 or less, duration ranges from 
9.6 to 14.4 weeks; for all other eligible workers, duration is 16 weeks. 

7If base-period earnings are less than $800, maximum benefits are lesser of 
30 percent of such earnings or $200. 

$’ Minimum total benefits are 8 times the weekly benefit amount; however, 
because benefit amounts of less than $3 are paid at the rate of $3 a week, minimum 
duration is actually 1 and a fraction weeks. 

® For workers with weekly benefit amounts of $6-8, duration is 14 weeks; for 
all other claimants, 16 weeks. 

10 For workers with base-period earnings of $499.99 or less, duration ranges from 
6 to 13 weeks; for all other eligible claimants, duration is 14 weeks. 
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much more rapidly in 1942 than in 
the preceding year. The average 
number of weeks during which bene- 
ficiaries received unemployment com- 
pensation varied little during the 
years 1940-43: 


Average 
actual 
Year: duration! 
BE ac aU sate ates ania Guneecid celeste 9.8 
is oo cca elceteacne stating dadesauniicas 9.4 
RE SSSR see mere eee 10.0 
ETERS SEEN EES SET eee ee 9.0 


1 Total number of weeks compensated during the 
year divided by the number of first payments during 
the year; excludes Indiana and Wisconsin, data not 
comparable. 


Table 2.—Distribution of States by maxi- 
mum. and minimum duration of benefits, 
by type of duration provision, as of the 
end of 1937, 1941, and 1944 





Number of States with 
specified maximum 
and minimum dura- 

Type of duration provi- tion on— 

sion (in weeks) 





Dee. 31,|Dec. 31,|Dee. 31, 



















































1937 | . 1941 | 1944 
Uniform duration 
Us anaiddosaen 1 | 13 15 
Maximum and minimum 

duration: 

SLA ae RON ee 1 0 

SARE Ee a Eee 1 1 

1] 8 7 

ES ee aes eee. ere 1 3 

- CR SEER Sess 2 4 

Variable duration 

50| 38 36 

4 0 0 

3 2 0 

4 3 1 

5 2 1 

28 17 18 

0 1 1 

1 4 4 

0 1 0 

35 37 39 

ee a eee 42 

Sais cnna es $1 0 

oe eee See 1 0 

| | SEE ee eee 3 3 

| Sees 3 2 

4.0-4.9_- 3 2 

§.0-5.9-.- 1 2 

66-69....... 6 7 

J 8 8 

PP bakscncunneanows 5 3 

eae Soe 2 2 

eS ee 5 5 

ii! Sa Ae ee 0 1 

| Ee See ae 0 1 

es . 0 0 

| a mre 1 0 

1 Ohio. 


2 These States limit maximum benefits to a pro- 
portion of base-period earnings or to the specified 
— of the weekly benefit amount, whichever 
is less. 

3Includes Wisconsin, where maximum applies to 
benefits for continuous unemployment from any 1 
employer’s account; Rhode Island, where greatest 

ossible duration is 2044 weeks; and Illinois (as of 
Dec. 31, 1944), where maximum duration ranges 
from 18 to 19 and a fraction weeks for weekly benefit 
amounts of $18.50 to $20.00. ; 

‘Includes California, where greatest possible 
duration is 2334 weeks. 

5 California. 

¢ Minimum could not be calculated under most 
of the provisions in effect on Dec. 31, 1937. 


Table 3.—Comparison of duration provisions, 12 States which amended such provisions 
after close of benefit years ended in 1943 





























Provisions in effect at close of Provisions in effect as of 
benefit years ended in 1943 Dec. 31, 1944 
State | 

Fraction of} Minimum | Maximum | Fraction of} Minimum | Maximum 

base-year | duration duration | base-year | duration duration 

earnings ! (weeks) (weeks) earnings ! (weeks) (weeks) 
pS Ee | 4 8+ | 13 (2) 11 20 
District of Columbia 10+ 19 2) 10+ 20 
\; sees 3% 6 16 yy 7+ 16 
Indiana...-...-..- 416% 4 16 4 6+ 18 
Kentucky-_---..- U 16 16 U 20 20 
Maryland......_- M% | 4+ 20 Y% 7+ 23 
Massachusetts 30% 7+ 20 30% 554 20 
New Hampshire. -._...-..-...---| 42 to 17% 14 16 U 18 18 
ll, | 3 3 16 | 27 to 56% 7 16 
South Dakota----- 38 to 18% 6+ 14 | 38to18% 6+ 16 
Vermont..........- 4% 8+ 15 U 18 18 
RT CRE Y 7 14 % 6+ 16 











1 Unless otherwise noted, base period is 4 quarters 
or a calendar year; U=uniform duration. When 
percentage range is given, first percent refers to 
lowest earnings groups. 

? Duration equals 10 times weekly benefit amount 
plus 1 times weekly benefit amount for each $200 of 
base-year earnings. 


This relative stability of average 
duration of benefits in a period of in- 
creasing employment opportunities 
results from the interplay of many 
factors: 

1. Many workers with records of 
steady employment were laid off dur- 
ing 1941 as a result of raw-material 
shortages and priority orders. Lay- 
offs were general throughout the 
country during the last quarter of 
1941, as the transition to a war econ- 
omy got under way. The conversion 
process had its greatest impact on the 
benefit rolls during the first quarter 
of 1942, when heavy industry tooled 
up for war production. The good 
employment records of workers laid 
off during the period meant relatively 
long potential duration of benefits; 
and the duration of the conversion 
process tended to maintain or in- 
crease the average duration of bene- 
fits, notwithstanding the general in- 
creases in employment of covered 
workers. 

2. The claimant groups in succes- 
sive years included recurrently unem- 
ployed workers with substantially the 
same pattern of employment and 
unemployment from year to year. 
The presence of this core of seasonally 
unemployed workers tended to sta- 
bilize the average potential and 
average actual duration of benefits. 
Indeed, continuance into the war pe- 
riod of prewar labor-market problems 
resulted in relatively heavy benefit 
outlays in many States during 1942. 
About 38 percent of the compensable 
unemployment in Rhode Island and 
17 percent in Tennessee were directly 
attributable to the textile industry, 25 


3 8-quarter base period. 

4 Base period consists of 5 completed calendar 
quarters preceding waiting period plus uncompleted 
quarter ending day before waiting period. 

5 Duration provisions remained unchanged, but 
increased weekly benefit amount lowered minimum 
potential duration. 


percent in New York was in the ap- 
parel industry, and 16 percent of 
the California unemployment during 
1942 occurred in the food-processing 
industry. All these industries had 
given rise to considerable compensable 
unemployment in prewar years. 

3. As claim loads dwindled, they 
included increasingly larger propor- 
tions of claimants who were relatively 
difficult to place. The general upturn 
in employment which began in the 
spring of 1942 was accompanied by 
shifts in the size and composition of 


Table 4.—Average weeks of potential 
duration of benefits for eligible claim- 
ants, 19 States,' benefit years ended in 
1941, 1942, and 1943 , 


[U=uniform for all claimants] 














Average weeks of potential 
duration, benefit years 
State ended in— 

1941 1942 1943 
Eee (?) 15.1 | U 16.0 
Hawaii___- eae 14.7 17.6 | U 20.0 
Kansas..--_- nan 8.9 12.1 14.1 
Kentucky --_-.... .---| U 16.0] U 16.0/ U 20.0 
Minnesota__...-- aeadl 14.8 14.5 14.2 
Mississippi-_---.-- eae () U 14.0] U 14.0 
Montana. ----- .---| U 16.90| U 16.0] U 16.0 
| RN 14.3 14.5 15.5 
New Hampshire_-_...-- 12.0 (2) U 18.0 
i gg | Ce U 13.0);20 130) U 20.0 
North Carolina___..._- U 16.0} U16.0} U 16.0 
North Dakota_-...---- () 14. U 16.0 
Seas U 16.0/}4U 168] U 18.0 
EIA AEE S 9.8 10.1 11.5 
South Carolina_--_.-.- (2) U 16.0} U 16.0 
Se U 16.0; U 16.0! U 16.0 
| Rear 12.9} U 20.0] U 20.0 
West Virginia. -......-. U 14.0 U 16.0} U 16.0 
Lee 13.3 13.8 | U 18.0 














1 States for which data were available for benefit 
years ended in 1943; data not reported by 32 variable- 
duration States. 

2 Not available. 

3 For 12-month period ended Mar. 31, 1942. 

4 Obio duration changed from uniform 16 weeks to 
uniform 18 weeks, effective Oct. 1, 1941. 
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Table 5.—Distribution of States by aver- 
age weeks of potential duration of bene- 
fits for eligible claimants, benefit years 
ended in 1941 and 1942 





specified average 
weeks of potential 
duration, benefit 
years ended in— 


| Number of States with 


Average weeks of poten- | 
tial duration 


| ee 37 | 42 


Less than 10.0_____-- ian 
10.0-10.9 ‘ ia 5 
11.0-11.9 
120-120. ......- 
13.0-13.9_..... . | 

14.0-14.9_ ___- : | 1 
15.0-15.9 : : 
16.0-16-9 _ - 
17.0-17.9 . : ‘i 
18.0 or more___-_---- | 








1 Comparable data not reported by 14 States for 
benefit years ended in 1941 and by 9 States for benefit 
years ended in 1942. 


claimant groups. Spot surveys of the 
occupational and personal character- 
istics of claimants in selected labor- 
shortage areas of 8 States,’ showed 
that about half the claimants in these 
areas were women, although women 
comprised only about one-fourth the 
labor force, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. From 6 to 10 percent 
of the claimants were 65 years of age 
or older, and many were in bad health 
or physically handicapped. A more 
complete survey, in February 1943, 
covering 394 local offices in 47 States, 
showed similar results. Male claim- 
ants, 62 percent of the sample, were 
concentrated in the older age groups; 
63 percent of the men and 27 percent 
of the women were 45 years of age or 


1 California, Connecticut, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Ohio, Virginia, 
Washington. 


Table 6.—Distribution of States by percent 
of beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights, 
benefit years ended in 1941, 1942, and 
1943 





Number of States with speci- 
fied percent of beneficiaries 
exhausting benefit rights 
Guring benefit years ended 
in— 


Percent of benefici- 
aries exhausting 
benefit rights 


| 


1941 


1942 | 1943 


Total 1__._..-| 47 47 | 46 


| 2 3 14 





older, while in the employed labor 
force only an estimated 41 percent of 
the men and 23 percent of the women 
were in these age groups. Physical 
handicaps were reported by 1 claimant 
in 10; proportionately twice as many 
men as women reported disabilities. 

4. The average actual duration of 
benefits would probably have varied 
considerably during these years if the 
maximum potential duration of bene- 
fits in the States had been higher. In 
the prewar period, larger proportions 
of workers exhausted benefits and a 
greater percentage of the unemploy- 
ment suffered by claimants was un- 
compensated. 





5. Another factor tending to in- 
crease the proportion of unemploy- 
ment which is compensated was the 
action taken by many State legisla- 
tures in 1941 (including New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Missouri) to shorten the length of the 
waiting period. Also in 1942, as com- 
pared with 1941, a larger proportion 
of compensable unemployment oc- 
curred in States with a 1-week waiting 
period. Both these factors would 
tend to increase the average actual 
duration of benefits, even though the 
total amount of unemployment ex- 
perienced by covered workers re- 
mained the same or fell slightly. 


°® 
Table 7.—Percent of beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights in benefit years ended in 
1941, 1942, and 1943, and cumulative percent exhausting benefit rights within speci- 


fied periods in 1942 and 1943, by State 





Percent of beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights, benefit years ended in— 































































| 1942 
State Feo a ee 
— | | Less | Less 

| Total — than 

| | weeks | weeks | 
a ae 46.0 
ee ee ce (}) 
ES 53.0 
Ee 249.2 
io eae 48.4 
Oepeee. ............«.. 47.5 
Connecticut...........- 47.5 
(aes 59.9 
District of Columbia_--} (') 
ee 60.0 
es ae 51.7 
Tes: 17.9 
REE 32. 2 
Illinois_--_- 40.4 
REND. . on ceccs 39.3 
OO eee 57.1 
Kansas_.....-- 62.8 
Kentucky 41.7 
Louisiana 59. 4 
| eee ee 28.0 
Weereseun....-.....-.- 42.0 
Massachusetts-_-...-.--- () 
ey! 20.0 
Minnesota-.-_..........- 55.9 
i ee 53.1 
ee 51.6 
Ce 60.0 
SS Sea 49.2 
ae 51.2 
New Hampshire_-_----- 36. 8 
New Jersey--.....------ 58. 2 
New Mexico........_.-- 47.9 
ft { ae 54.7 
North Carolina 42.5 
North Dakota_-_- -| 54.8 
ae 43.6 
Oklahoma. -_---.--- 69.7 
eee -| 39.8 
Pennsylvania__- P 57.5 
Rhode Island_-___.----- 53.7 
South Carolina------.-- 39. 5 | 
South Dakota_.....--..| 45.8 
Tennessee _-__-- 45.7 
Texas... ..- 66. 1 
= 49.9 | 
WA oa ce css 43.9 | 
Virginia. -__- 44.1 | 
Washington ---- 48. 2 | 
West Virginia _- 48.5 
Vi (1) | 
Ee 19.6 








| 





























| 1943 
| | 

Less | Less | Less | Less | Less | Less 

than | than Total | than | than | than | than 

16 seas) SY ial Oe Pia RS 16 
weeks weeks | | weeks weeks | weeks | weeks 
5.2 14.7 | BED lecaascu | sc aieccmpei td 4.0 11.6 

® | ®@ | ® (1) (1) (‘) () 
24.9 44.6 | 38. 4 5.8 18.8 28.3 38. 4 
28.5 ee BE be zonuie 17.2 26.7 31.8 
1.8 5.8 2 ee ee 2.9 6.7 
@) | @) | 311) 8&6 | 102] 146] 19.6 
14.7 18.3 4) 4.3 | 9.6 14.2 
34.4 50.2 c ) ae | 1.3 14.1 28.8 
(1) (1) 7.2 |....---|---.-20 gra 1.1 
29.8 40.0 + 5 ae 9.5 | 20.1 24.4 
7.8 | 12.7 35.8 | ere (3) 5 4.5 
2.1) 6.0 |  ¢ oes Set Se Eee ae 
18.3 | 26.8 13. 2 | as 1.0 8.0 10.9 
14.0} 21.2 \ . 1 eer 3 4.7 12.2 
18.3} 29.0] 30.1 | -8| 10.5] 184| 23.3 
35.1 46.7 34.3 4.1 21.2 27.8 34.3 
28. 5 35.5 5 | ee 1.6 10.4 15.4 
53.5 64.1 | ) See 22.6 40.0 48.2 
5.9 9.8 24.4 (3) By 7 7.8 
27.9 37.5 27.8 -6 8.4 17.5 22.6 
13.4 25) 36 }....... 2.3 8.7 15.0 
2.5 | 16.0 _ ee, Eee: See 8.4 
10. 2 if 39.0 7.3 7.5 16.6 34.1 
Wee EE Sf eee: See Pee 25. 2 
22. 2 








21.4 | 
ae | 
16.3 | 3 


1 | 
9 | 24.5] = | 








1 Comparable data not available for 4 States for 
benefit years ended in 1941 and 1942, and for 5 States 
for benefit years ended in 1943. 


1 Comparable data not available. 
2 Based on data for benefit years ended January- 
June 1941. 


3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Based on data for benefit years ended July- 
December 1942, 
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Table 8.—Distribution of States by average 
actual duration of benefits of beneficiaries 
exhausting benefit rights, benefit years 
ended in 1941, 1942, and 1943 





| Number of States with speci- 








Average actual du- fied average actual duration of 
ration of benefits benefits, benefit years ended 
of beneficiaries ex- in— 
hausting benefit UR Sa aaa Sid ee 
rights (full weeks) | 

1941 1942 | 1943 
¢ | Cee 46 47 49 

Less than 8.0... ___- 3 1 2 

8.0-9.9 oat 8 8 5 

10.0-11.9 8 10 13 

120-189... .. 2.2. 9 | 10 7 

14.0-15.9 4 13 | 10 9 

16.0-17.9__- aye ia 5 | 7 9 

18.0 or more-...._..-- 0 | 1 4 











1 Comparable data not reported by 5 States for 
benefit years ended in 1941, by 4 States for benefit 
years ended in 1942, and by 2 States for benefit years 
ended in 1943. 


Duration Provisions 


At the end of benefit years ended in 
1943, only 13 States assured all eli- 
gible claimants a uniform duration of 
benefits, regardless of previous earn- 
ings (table 1). The maximum dura- 
tion provided in these States ranged 
from 14 weeks in Mississippi to 20 in 
Hawaii, New York, and Utah. 

In the other 37 States* the maxi- 
mum benefits workers could receive 
ranged from one-sixth to one-half of 
1 year’s earnings and from one-fifth 
to one-seventh of 2 years’ earnings. 
In only 8 of these States, moreover, 
did the maximum number of weeks of 
benefits payable equal or exceed the 
uniform duration of 20 weeks provided 
in Hawaii, New York, and Utah. Thus, 
maximum duration was 20 or 20 and 
a fraction weeks in Alabama, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and Rhode Island, and 23 
and a fraction weeks in California. 
The most common maximum dura- 
tion provision was 16 weeks, provided 
by 16 laws. Lower maximums ap- 
peared in the laws of Arizona (14 
weeks), Delaware (13 weeks), Iowa 
(15 weeks) , South Dakota (14 weeks), 
Vermont (15 weeks), and Wyoming 
(14 weeks). 

In these variable-duration States, 
however, not all eligible claimants 
could receive these maximums. 
Some workers were entitled to as few 
as 2 weeks. Minimum duration 
ranged from 2 and a fraction weeks 
in Arizona, Iowa, and Oregon to 12 





2 Excludes Wisconsin, whose law is not 
strictly comparable with other State laws; 
maximum duration depends on number 
of employers in previous year, number 
of weeks of employment, and continuity 
of unemployment. 
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weeks in Michigan and 14 weeks in 
New Hampshire. In addition to these 
first 3 States, benefits for fewer than 
5 weeks were payable to some eligible 
claimants in Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Rhode Island. 


Improvements in laws since 1943.— 
By the end of 1944, after the close 
of the benefit years analyzed in this 
article, 11 States improved their du- 
ration provisions (table 3). New 
Hampshire and Vermont adopted a 
uniform duration of 18 weeks, and 
Kentucky extended its uniform dura- 


tion from 16 to 20 weeks. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Indiana, Mary- 
land, South Dakota, and Wyoming 
increased maximum duration by from 
1 to 3 weeks. Florida, Indiana, and 
Pennsylvania adopted l-year base 
periods and raised the percent of 
earnings used in computing maxi- 
mum benefits. Delaware adopted a 
unique provision under which a 
worker is entitled to 10 times his 
weekly benefit, plus 1 times his 
weekly benefit amount for each $200 
of base-year earnings, with a maxi- 
mum of 20 times the weekly benefit 
amount. 


Table 9.—Average actual duration of benefits of beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights, 
benefit years ended in 1941, 1942, and 1943, and average benefits paid in 1943, by 





























State 
| Beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights, benefit years ended 
lars 
| 1941 | 1942 1943 
State —_——_———- | 
| Average Average Average Average Average 
actual actual actual week] total 
mae . m4 f 
duration | duration duration | benefit — 
(weeks) | (weeks) (weeks) | amount po 7 
| 
| 

Alabama ae f shot cai 17.3 | 17.0 17.0 $10. 11 $171. 87 
Alaska nes ‘ ibn to | (1) (1) (1) (1) () 
Arizona : le ; 10.1 } 9.8 8.5 11.91 101. 24 
Arkansas. _- en Bees SL ; (1) 9.5 9.7 | 8.74 84.78 
California : SE TTP Bae : 16.8 | 16.7 16. 6 | 15. 16 251. 66 
Colorado : eS Te Oe 14.7 () 10. 1 | 10. 64 107. 46 
Connecticut _____.___- Se et ne ee ee 8.5 | 10.4 11.8 12. 75 150. 45 
Delaware RAE A SEE GEES 8.3 | 9.0 11.2 8. 88 99. 46 
District of Columbia AER eS: () (1) 18.1 14. 13 255. 75 
Florida. ____ eaiaiaweseadbeadaa ci 12.7 11.4 10.8 10. 45 112. 86 
Georgia_________ fi Sa i peice 10.6 | 14.0 215.7 9. 61 153. 76 
|_| SNA Ra RES ireerE 14.4 | 15.7 20. 0 13. 18 263. 60 
Idaho = Seca Loe ee - 13.9 12.2 11.7 10. 50 122. 85 
Illinois oe SESSA ET 11.8 12.1 | 15. 4 13. 96 214. 98 
Indiana : ie | 11.0 | 11.8 10.7 13. 08 139. 96 
|. ae . 8.5 8.5 7.8 10. 42 81. 28 
Kansas_______ Y 10.4 12.9 10. 61 136. 87 
Kentucky-____-- 15.5 16.0 16. 0 8.91 142. 56 
Louisiana 10.9 | 10.3 10.6 10. 03 106. 32 
| ee 15.9 14.0 14.7 8.91 130. 98 
Maryland_________. POO A Pe Re 13. 4 | 10.9 11.1 12. 44 138. 08 
ee ee ae | (1) 15.4 15.3 11.70 179. 01 
Michigan Pelee aR NER ne ee } 14.0 15.2 14.1 16. 34 230. 39 
Minnesota Sadieentandad «a Gamat 14.3 | 13.8 | 10.7 12. 26 131.18 
Mississippi_____- sila alesis haath bla ieee ce | 11.3 | 14.0 | 14.0 9. 57 133. 98 
Missouri Ret SS SEER EN } 9.0 11.0 12.1 12. 42 150. 28 
Montana_.___- ES ERE 1 sts | 16. 0 | 16.0 16.0 10. 92 174. 72 
Nebraska. ae Se isd sidiog apie acaaien | 14.5 13.9 12.7 11.15 141. 35 
J RIE See Re 13. 2 | 13. 1 13.9 13. 15 182. 79 
PN SIND ix oaciceinctcnsicansciaastona 10.3 | 14.9 15. 2 9. 43 143. 34 
New Jersey PEERS Ot eee? Pee | 9.1 | 10. 5 10. 1 13. 13 132. 61 
New Mexico ming = ated | 14.8 | 14.7 14.0 9. 61 134. 54 
i ». aaa ee | 13.0 | 13.0 20. 0 13. 53 270. 60 
North Carolina ; shal caller eas 7 16. 0 16.0 16.0 7. 33 117. 28 
North Dakota pc ctamaaidaetonael 14.8 13.5 16.0 10. 11 161. 76 
Ohio ae et | 215.4 215.4 | 216.3 12. 33 221. 94 
. ..__ SERRE EE ee OS | 7.7 8.8 12.6 11.95 150. 57 
Oregon SS Re aR ts re aes * | 7.5 | 6.5 6.2 14. 03 86. 99 
Pennsylvania saidatea ag ae sate 9.0 | 9.2 9.9 11. 86 117. 41 
Rhode Island penis we obaccsiekGueiac aerate } 9.2 9.1 10. 1 12. 99 131. 20 
South Carolina aes } 15.6 | 215.5 215.6 9. 07 145. 12 
South Dakota 14.0 12.2 10. 6 9. 30 98. 58 
Tennessee 16. 0 16.0 16.0 10. 12 161. 92 
Texas 9.8 9.4 8.3 8. 98 74. 53 
Utah- ad —— 12. 1 20. 0 20. 0 15. 37 307. 40 
Vermont hiatal Se eee ee 13.0 13. 2 13.3 10. 12 134. 60 
Virginia____ 12.7 13. 4 12.7 9. 49 120. 52 
) SRS a ees SE 12.6 | 11.6 11.0 12. 21 134. 31 
a. ae 14.0 | 16.0 16.0 10. 98 175. 68 
. eter (1) 1) (1) | () (4) 
MEER 2.2 tiantnncscintigenebatanledemenanud 10.7 | 10.3 9.2 | 13. 64 125. 49° 











1 Comparable data not available. 


2 Includes effect of disqualification provisions, under which maximum benefits may be reduced for certain 


disqualified claimants. 
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exhausted benefits after less than 16 
weeks of total unemployment. 

Low as these exhaustion ratios may 
appear, data for earlier periods (table 


Table 10.—Average potential duration and percent of claimants exhausting benefit 
rights, by weekly benefit amount, 11 States,' benefit years ended in 1943 





| Weekly benefit amount 























: ’ 
Less than $5,00 |  $5.00-9.09 | -—$10.00-14.99 $15.00 or more 7) suggest they might have been high 
hind under less favorable economic condi- 
State | | | | ‘ . A 
renee  Saanentat pre Parent of| Average [Peteentof| 4 verage [Percent of tions. During the 2 preceding benefit 
potential | “!aimants| potential | “!simants potential claimants) potential |“aimants ~~ years, even the States with uniform 
duration | ing bene- | uration | ing pene- | uration | ing bene. | WUration | ing bene- duration of at least 16 weeks paid out 
(weeks) . fit rights | (weeks) | fit rights (weeks) fit rights (weeks) fit rights . 
maximum benefits to 25-60 percent of 
States with uniform | the beneficiaries. 
Gestion: } a 
SEES 16.0 30. 5 16.0 24.7 16.0 22.1 16.0 20.5 rs : ‘ 
TSR a ieee ER ead 20.0 3.1 20.0 2.5 20.0 6.1 Maximum benefits paid to benefici- 
SS EEE CSS ase 20.0 22. 5 20.0 16.7 20.0 10.1 ; ; 
Mississippi...---_- 14.0 131 14.0 15.2 14.0 16.9 14.0 j9.7 aries who exhausted their benefit 
nl ie ag - ees ae 7% =? = pp a =. 7% rights—In 20 States the average 
or arolina__.- 6. 51. 4 3 ; 6. 23. . P 
 SaoneneeE 18.0 | 10.0 18.0} 223| 180 13.8 18.0 8.1 Claimant who drew all his benefits 
States with variable was protected by the system for less 
aon Ese be choad 13.3 25.5 13.6 19.9 15.2 12.5 than 12 weeks of total unemployment 
eee eee eee ce 49.1 13.9 31.7 15.7 19.1 
XE, Rea (SRS aE | qermpeces? 13.0 26.7 13.5 31.5 16.7 14.3 (table 8). This showing was no better 
“> 6 5 . : . 
PRG -- an nannne] nnn onm=n ‘RNR Mantas BER ssl iiiiamahe = 6.5 than in previous years; in the 2 pre- 




















1 Comparable data not available for 40 States. 


These changes were part of the 
continuing liberalizations that have 
been made in the duration provisions 
of State laws since benefits were first 
payable. At the end of 1937, only 1 
State provided a uniform duration 
for all eligible claimants; by the end 
of 1944, 15 States had such provisions 
(table 2). 

At the beginning of the program, 
only 6 States provided a maximum 
duration of more than 16 weeks; by 
the end of 1944, the number had in- 
creased to 23. Twenty States, on the 
other hand, still retained the provi- 
sions most characteristic of the orig- 
inal laws—variable duration, with a 
maximum of 16 weeks or less. In al- 
most half the States, some eligible 
workers could receive no more than 7 
and a fraction weeks of benefits.* 


Duration Experience 


Average potentiai duration.—Wider 
provision of uniform duration in State 
laws, increases in the maximum dura- 
tion in many States, and higher earn- 
ings meant longer average potential 
duration for claimants during benefit 
years ended in 1943 (table 4). In the 
5 variable-duration States reporting 
potential duration for all claimants 


?Preliminary information on 1945 leg- 
islation indicates a considerable liberaliza- 
tion of provisions. Amendments enacted 
and reported to the Bureau to June 1, 1945, 
indicate that 30 States provide a maxi- 
mum duration of 20 weeks or more. In 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and 
Washington the new maximum is 26 
weeks (uniform only in New York). 
Amendments thus far reported reduce to 
9 the number of States which still pro- 
vide variable duration with a maximum 
of 16 weeks or less. 


for these benefit years, average poten- 
tial duration was from 1.8 to 4.5 weeks 
less than the maximum provided in 
the laws. The widest gap between 
average potential duration and max- 
imum duration was in a State which 
limited maximum benefits to one- 
sixth of base-period earnings. 

This restrictive aspect of variable- 
duration provisions is more apparent 
from reports on earlier benefit years. 
Average potential duration of less 
than 16 weeks was reported by 30 
States for benefit years ended in 1941 
and by 29 States for benefit years 
ended in 1942 (table 5). 


Exhaustion of benefits—In more 
than half the States, less than 30 per- 
cent of the beneficiaries used up their 
benefits in only 2 States did a major- 
ity exhaust all benefit rights (table 6). 
By contrast there were 19 States dur- 
ing benefit years ended in 1941 and 6 
States during benefit years ended in 
1942 in which at least half the bene- 
ficiaries were still jobless when they 
received their last unemployment 
compensation check. 

There were, however, marked varia- 
tions in the rate at which workers ex- 
hausted benefits in the different 
States. The exhaustion ratios‘ 
ranged from 5 percent in Hawaii to 
59 percent in Louisiana (table 7). In 
4 States (Iowa, Louisiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Texas), one-fifth or more 
of the beneficiaries had exhausted all 
benefits after less than 8 full weeks of 
unemployment. In 13 States, one- 
fourth or more of the beneficiaries 


+ Beneficiaries who exhausted benefits as 
@ percent of all beneficiaries. 


ceding benefit years, 19 States were in 
this category. During benefit years 
which ended in 1941, the average 
claimant who exhausted his rights re- 
ceived compensation for as many as 16 
weeks of total unemployment in only 
5 States. This number had increased 
to 8 in the next benefit year and to 13 
for benefit years ended in 1943. 

There were, nevertheless, wide vari- 
ations from State to State in the aver- 
age number of checks claimants re- 
ceived before exhausting benefits. 
This average, for benefit years ended 
in 1943, ranged from only 6.2 weeks in 
Oregon to 20 weeks in Hawaii, New 
York, and Utah (table 9). The fact 
that this average was less than in 
earlier benefit years can be explained 
largely by the changing characteris- 
tics of beneficiaries during these 
periods. A larger proportion of bene- 
ficiaries during benefit years ended in 
1943 were in the lower annual-earn- 
ings brackets and therefore had 
shorter potential duration. 

There weze similarly wide variations 
in the average total dollar amounts of 
benefits paid to workers who drew all 
the benefits to which they were en- 
titled. This amount ranged from 
$74.53 in Texas to $307.40 in Utah. 
The average was more than $250 in 5 
States and less than $100 in 6 States. 
These differences reflect, but are not 
entirely the result of, differences in 
wage and earnings levels among the 
States and differences in the personal 
and occupational characteristics of 
claimants. 


Weekly benefit amount and dura- 
tion.—Reports for earlier benefit years 
have shown that potential duration 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Public Assistance 


Statistics for the 
United States 


National changes in assistance pro- 
grams small in April.—The expendi- 
tures of $80.2 million for April assist- 
ance payments represent a very slight 


drop—0.2 percent—from March. shifts—In Colorado and South Da- *° | 
Equally small or smaller decreases oc- kota, expenditures for aid to depend- , Ye ep oer WH. 
curred in the total number of agedand__ ent children increased more than one- CE Ss = = 


blind recipients and in the families 
receiving aid to dependent children. 
The number of children aided under 
the latter program was a little higher 
in April. Total payments in the 
United States increased slightly for 
old-age assistance and aid to depend- 
ent children. Among the States, 
slight decreases in case load and slight 
increases in average payments pre- 
dominated for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind. Aid to dependent 
children showed less uniformity in the 
direction and size of State changes. 
The total number of general assist- 


ance cases decreased 2.5 percent, and 
total payments 6.1 percent, from 
March to April. The total case load 
reached a new low in April, and pay- 
ments were smaller than for any 
month since September 1944. 


Some State changes due to policy 


fifth. Both case loads and payments 
of general assistance decreased more 
than one-fifth in Arizona, Colorado, 
and Nevada. General assistance pay- 
ments in Alaska and Pennsylvania 
dropped 32 and 13 percent, respec- 
tively, accompanying much smaller 
decreases in case loads. A number of 
the changes—including smaller ones 
in other States—represented revisions 
of State policy rather than major 
changes affecting recipients. The leg- 
islatures in Colorado and South Da- 
kota, for instance, repealed maximums 
for aid to dependent children and 


Chart 1.— Public assistance in the United 
States, January 1941-April 
1945 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
100 | | 




















thus made it possible to aid most of 
the families entirely through that 
program, removing much of the du- 
plication between aid to dependent 
children and general assistance cases 
in these States. 

On the other hand, the largest 
change in general assistance pay- 
ments—a drop of 44 percent in Ari- 
zona—resulted from the necessity to 
reduce expenditures. This was ac- 
complished by cutting the case load 
23 percent and the average payment 
$8. 


Table 1.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1944—April 1945} 










































































Aid to dependent Aid to dependent 
Old-age cae tes Aid tothe | General Old-age = Aid to General 
Year and month Total assistance blind assistance | T°t@! | assistance! the blind | assistance 
Families | Children | Families | Children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 

See 264, 074 659, 776 73, 101 273, 000 —0.4 —0.7 | —0.6 | —0.2 —2.7 
| SE 262, 582 656, 315 72, 877 266, 000 |_ —.4) —.6 —.5 —.3 —2.8 
(eae 260, 224 651, 432 72, 817 258, 000 —.4 —.9 —.7 —.1 —2.9 
| | Se 255, 945 641, 350 72, 768 255, 000 —.3 —1.6 —15 —.1 —1.3 
August 253, 238 636, 651 72, 640 54, 000 —.3 -—1.1 —.7 —.2 —.4 
September 252, 363 635, 174 72, 553 254, 000 —.2 —.3 —.2 -.1 +.1 

October 9, 251, 469 633, 405 72, 465 254, 000 |_ —.1 —.4 —.3 -.1 () 
(0 Ee See 2, 067, 648 251, 653 633, 778 72, 377 255, 000 | —.1 +.1 +.1 —.1 +.3 
PP bidsteecssda}anBianngwahe 2, 065, 891 253, 681 638, 882 72, 301 258, 000 —-.1 +.8 +.8 -.1 +14 
2, 059, 200 254, 728 642, 116 72, 145 —.3 +.4 +.5 —.2 +.6 
2, 052, 886 255, 288 643, 800 71, 893 —.3 +.2 +.3 —.3 —.5 

2, 048, 804 256, 075 646, 184 71, 653 258, 000 }........-.. —.2 +.3 +.4 —.3 (2) 
2, 044, 124 256, 040 646, 726 71, 497 | | | ee —.2 (3) +.1 —.2 —2.5 

Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 

$79, 591, 211 \g57, 500, 605 $11, 822, 466 $2, 080, 140 | $8, 188, 000 —0.4 +0. 2 (3) +0.3 —5.2 
78, 163,977 | 57, 474, 170 11, 257, 101 2, 086, 706 7, 346, 000 —.2 +.1 —0.6 +.5 —21 
77, 997, 234 | 57, 493, 529 11, 223, 235 2, 091, 470 7, 189, 000 —.2 (2) —.3 +.2 —2.1 
77, 853, 223 | 57, 651, 634 11, 136, 863 2, 101, 726 6, 963, 000 —.2 +.3 —.8 +.5 —3.1 
78, 040, 093 | 57, 852, 949 10, 978, 659 2, 107, 485 7, 101, 000 +.2 +.3 —14 +.3 +2.0 
78, 074, 438 | 57, 895, 855 11, 067, 866 2, 108, 717 7, 002, 000 (2) +.1 +.8 +.1 —14 
78, 736, 323 | 58, 188, 918 11, 198, 912 2, 112, 493 7, 236, 000 +.8 +.5 +1.2 +.2 +3.3 
79, 211, 700 | 58, 502, 094 11, 306, 971 2, 117, 635 7, 285, 000 +.6 +.5 +1.0 +.2 +.7 
79, 830, 755 | 58, 721, 758 11, 560, 642 2, 119, 355 7, 429, 000 +.8 +.4 +2.2 +.1 +2.0 
79, 978, 647 | 58, 736, 811 11, 635, 258 2, 120,578 | 7, 486, 000 +.2 (3) +.6 +.1 +.8 
79, 807, 504 | 58, 693, 475 11, 741, 844 2, 122, 185 7, 250, 000 —.2 —.1 +.9 +.1 —3.2 
.| 80, 359, 506 | 58, 856, 086 11, 903, 031 2, 120, 389 7, 480, 000 +.7 +.3 +1.4 —-.1 +3. 2 
80, 195, 852 | 59, 062, 020 11, 987, 830 2, 119, 002 7, 027, 000 —.2 +.3 +.7 —.1 —6.1 






































1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For monthly data prior to 1944 
for continental United States, see the Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27. Beginning 
with March 1945 Bulletin, data cover 51 jurisdictions. Excludes programs ad- 
ministered without Federal participation in States administering such programs 
concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. 

2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Amount includes estimated increase in payments due to change in payment 
dates for old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Baltimore, Md.; for aid to 
dependent children and general assistance in Baltimore, Md., and New York 
City. 
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Civilian War 
Assistance 


The return of repatriates and evac- 
uees from the Pacific area caused a 
marked increase in activity in the ci- 
vilian war assistance program during 
April and May. More than half of the 
6,000 interned or stranded persons 
who returned from liberated areas of 
the Philippine Islands needed assist- 
ance. About 1,000 more persons are 
expected to be evacuated within a 
short time. With the end of war in 
Europe, many others will undoubt- 
edly be repatriated from this theater 
of operation during the next few 
months. 

To meet the needs of those civilians 
who were caught by the war, many of 
whom have suffered grave hardships, 
civilian war assistance is being pro- 
vided, where necessary, both at the 
port of debarkation and in the com- 
munity where the repatriate settles. 
Civilian war assistance is part of the 
war security program made possible 
through a Presidential allocation of 
$5 million on February 6, 1942, to the 


Federal Security Administrator “to . 


be expended .. . for providing tem- 
porary aid necessitated by enemy ac- 
tion to civilians.” At that time, the 
Federal Security Administrator allo- 


cated funds to the Social Security 
Board for administering benefits 
through the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and assistance 
through the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance; funds were also allocated to 
the U. S. Public Health Service to 
provide necessary medical care. Ci- 
vilian war assistance and other serv- 
ices to meet both immediate and con- 
tinuing needs of civilians repatriated 
or evacuated under Government 
sponsorship are administered by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, through 
State and local public welfare 
departments. 

In accordance with the request of 
the Administrator that existing wel- 
fare agencies be used whenever pos- 
sible in administering this program, 
State welfare agencies in California 
and Oregon have carried the respon- 
sibility for providing assistance to 
repatriates from the Pacific area 
through local public welfare agencies 
in the port cities of San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Portland. A similar 
procedure was adopted earlier by New 
York and Massachusetts in assisting 
repatriates on the exchange ships 
arriving in New York City and the 
transport ship docking in Boston. 
Through the use of existing agencies, 
local facilities could be expanded rap- 
idly, as required, for example, by the 


arrival of nearly 3,000 repatriates on 
one boat. The Federal-State-local 
relationship already developed under 
the existing categorical assistance 
programs has provided the structure, 
administrative machinery, and per- 
sonnel to carry through this important 
wartime welfare operation. 

On the West Coast, for example, the 
American Red Cross, the U. S. Public 
Health Service, Army Intelligence, the 
Social Security Board, the California 
State Department of Social Welfare, 
and local public welfare agencies have 
coordinated their resources to meet 
both the financial and medical needs 
of large groups of repatriates at the 
port of debarkation. At a meeting of 
representatives of these agencies, 
which later developed into a Joint 
Planning Committee, the following 
plan of operation was developed: The 
Red Cross assumed responsibility for 
group planning, dock activities, and 
initial reception. The public wel- 
fare agencies assumed responsibility 
for financial assistance and/or serv- 
ices. (Assistance includes mainte- 
nance, shelter, necessary replacement 
of clothing and other needs, as well 
as transportation to other communi- 
ties.) The Public Health Service pro- 
vided emergency medical, dental, or 
hospitalcare. Army Intelligence con- 
trolled security and aided subsequent- 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 19451 


































































































Payments to > ‘ Payments 
recipients Percentage change from— oe Percentage change from— 
Number | ; é Number et a eee 
State of re- March 1945in—| April 1944 in— State of re- March 1945 in—| April 1944 in— 
cipients Total | Aver- ————|—___—_— cipients Total Aver- o— 
amount | age Num- Num- amount age r . 
| . - ” - 
ber Amount ber Amount — Amount _ Amount 
| ss SS 2 
Total 2__|2, 044, 124 | $59, 062, 020 | $28.89 | —0.2 +0.3 | —2.9 +3:0 |) Sio..-...:... | 100,742 | $2,333,582 | $23.16 | —0.3 (4) —3.2 +3.2 
| —| Bont... .... | 10,823 332,492 | 30.72] —.3 +0.5 | —4.9 +1.5 
31, 678 495,720} 15.65 | +.8 (@) = |+13.5 +11.0 || Nebr_.____-- | 24,313 693, 669 | 28.53} —.5 —.2| —5.2 +4.7 
1,318 44,831 | 34.01} 0 +.7| —5.4 +1.1 || Nev.....--..| | 1,917 73,552 | 38.37| —.5 —.4 | —4.1 —3.0 
9, 493 365,503 | 38.50| +.1 +.1| —.3 (3) 7: es 6, 561 193,618 | 29.51] —.5 +.2] —1.8 £65 
28, 365 509,977 | 17.98 (4) —1.0| +6.4 +16. 1 | % ‘ 
157, 517 7, 452, 379 47.31 —.1 -.1 —.2 ct: oS | 23,858 | 750, 277 31.45 —.5 +.3 |} —6.8 +4.8 
40,725 | 1,683,238] 41.33] —.3 —.3 | —1.3 —.9 || N. Mex | 5,683 | 183,832 | 32.35| +.8 +.8 |+10.0 49.4 
13, 906 507,713 | 36. 51 —.2 +2.6 | —2.7 +5.1 1 > eee 104,252 | 3,613,378 34.66 | —.6 —-1.3 | —4.6 aa: 
1, 337 20,441 | 15.29 | —2.0 —1.4 |-14.6 —9.0 || N. C______- 32, 688 399,961 | 12.24] (4) +1.1 | —3.7 +6.5 
2, 465 77,923 | 31.61} —.9 +.5 |-12.1 —3.5 || N. Dak 8, 756 289,837 | 33.10| —.2 —.1 | -1.7 +21.8 
40, 435 1,162,448 | 28.75 +.5 +.7 | +4.8 +29.9 || Ohio. .....-- 119, 233 3, 537, 999 29. 67 —.5 —.3 | —5.6 =i} 
| a | 77,522 2, 249, 961 29. 02 +.2 +.5 +.8 +12.3 
66, 593 755,596 | 11.35 | —.2 +.2 | —4.0 +.8 || Oreg-- | 19,876 692,850 | 34.86} +.1 +.4 | +2.8 +13.2 
1, 433 32,248 | 22.50| +.4 +.7| —4.8 +8.6 || Pa_..__- | 83,058 | 2,456,076 | 29.57] —.2 +.6| —3.5 Q) 
9, 705 293,465 | 30.24| (3) —.2| —1.2 —4:9 | RI... 7, 237 241,056 | 33.31] —.1 +.3) +.1 47.4 
122,348 | 3,866,580 | 31.60] —.3 +.4 | -8.7 —2.5 i : 
55, 931 1,419,142 | 25.37 —.8 —.4] —6.6 —.6 || S. C_- 21, 298 299, 358 14. 06 e 4 ‘ 
49,507 | 1,548,882 | 31.29) —.5 (@) —4.5 +7.1 || S. Dak | 12,737 309,410 | 24.29 pe T4 a3 Ts 
28, 090 805,097 | 28.66] —.2 —1.1 | —27 +1.1 |} Tenn- |. 38,062 611,604 | 16.07| +.3 —3.4 | -1.0 —2.8 
49, 347 | 561, 841 11.39 | —1.2 —1.0} —9.4 —4.5 |} Tex_..... 169, 340 3, 928, 284 23. 20 +.1 +6.0 | —3.4 +5.5 
36, 409 843, 764 | 23.17 +.3 +1.4 | —1.2 +5.0 || Utah- 12, 960 480, 368 37.07 —.5 —.5| —3.4 —2.4 
14, 949 436, 996 29. 23 4 +.6 | —1.6 +113 i) ¥Ve........ | 5, 185 113, 151 21. 82 —.4 -.1 -.8 +8.1 
re 15, 132 207,369 | 13.70} —.5 +.9| —7.4 44.0 
11, 629 319, 733 27. 49 —.8 —.2| —7.6 +.4 |} Wash---__. | 59,816 2, 270, 430 37. 96 —.5 —.4/) -1.1 Hag 
74,883 | 3,198,072} 42.71] —.2] (©) —2.6 +4.4 || W. Va__.__. | 18,575 335,601 | 18.07 | +.2 +.1] +.5 +2.3 
ety 2, = a abel O, 3 23 i | ll | 45, 395 1, 308, 723 28. 83 —.6 —.1 | —5.3 +3 
¢ , 649, 8¢ ir -. .3 | —4. Clb. Sa 3, 378 114,707 | 33.96 3 y : 
27, 708 420,752 | 15.19 | —.7 —.1} 49.2] +66.9 || * 1 ves 
1For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. All 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


data subject to revision. 


2 All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 


4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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ly, as necessary, in identification and pared application blanks and books of Investigation were flown to a point 
certification. After the arrivalofthe from the passenger list before the en route and completed processing 
first group, the Office of Price Admin- boat docked. AgentsoftheImmigra- activity on shipboard, thus allowing 
istration was able to pass out ration tion and Naturalization Service,Army the passengers to leave the ship rap- 
books at the dock, as they had pre- Intelligence, and the Federal Bureau idly when it docked. 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, April 1945 ' 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recip- 
tents, by State, April 1945} 
























































Payments to cases | Percentage change from— 
State —. March 1945 in— | April 1944 in— 
cases Total Aver- | 
amount age a a 

— Amount | * soy | Amount 

| | 
Total #)252, 000 | $7,027,000 | $27.88 | -25| —61) -7.8 Diy wo 
3, 100 43,204 | 13.94} —.5 —2.9| +16.1 | +417.2 
- 130 3,378 | 25.98 | —7.8]| —32.1 +.8 +2.8 
1, 601 35,194 | 21.98 |—23.3 | —44.0 | —25.9 —43.3 
2, 679 31,231 | 11.66] —23| -—29] -—81] +.2 
11, 488 424,394 | 36.94 | —2.4 -1.7} -1.0] +13.0 
3, 327 102, 337 | 30.76 |—27.7 | —26.9| —31.4| —27.8 
4 2, 520 483,407 | 33.10 | —1.3 -7. —6.7 —1.4 
5 340 | CSTE) ERNE TERE a Pees RicAcanede 
750 27,045 | 36.06} —.7 $1.3] -11.9] +5.3 
5 5, 000 WR wok be ncaa facdusounchasoacssa acess 
Ue 2, 647 31,720 | 11.98 | —4.4 —5.1| —6.3 +8.4 
Hawaii-_--- 530 16,503 | 31.14 | —2.6 —-16] —8.6 +4.9 
Idaho ___._- 609 12, 662 .79 | —1.1 +.1]} —L1 +6.3 
23, 900 798,825 | 33.42 | —2.3 —4.5 | —21.8 —14.5 
5, 680 121,508 | 21.39 | —3.5 —9.0 | —14.2 —1.8 
3, 976 76,006 | 19.12 | —3.8 —8.4 | —22.1 —15.9 
3, 295 95,743 | 29.06 | —2.0 —.2| -14.8 —8.4 
600 |) REE ES! Se Bie Se eee 
125,820 | 17.73 +1.7 +2.1 | +14.0 | —6.3 
64,207 | 32.26) —5.4 —6.4|) —6.5 +6.5 
149,483 | 31.71 | —1.3 —7.5| +9.8 +12.6 
397, 267 | 31.79 | —1.3|} -—10.0 | —11.6 —7.0 
314,967 | 30.31 | —1.1 -9.7| —4.5 +8.6 
146, 228 | 26.81 | —3.1 —6.3 | —17.8 —12.7 
2, 747 8.58 | —2.1 +3.8| —7.8 +10.3 
185,018 | 21.90} +.2 —.3 | +21.0 +7.0 
29,725 | 25.32 | —3.9 —2.8| —58 +7.9 
31,493 | 19.94] —5.8 —9.3 | —19.6 —8.7 
|. ae 185 3,593 | 19.42 |—23.9| —20.1 | —22.3 —4,3 
|. 1, 182 31,471 | 26.63 | —5.3| -—10.9 | —22.2 —21.2 
N.J.? | £76 159,070 | 33.75 | —3.5 —2.9 | —21.3 | —14.1 
N. Mex.’ -| 1, 132 24,966 | 22.05 | +2.7 +3.2 | +26.3 | +146.4 
, OBE \9 36,772 | 1,656,039 | 45.04 | —2.7 —4.8| —21.0| —16.0 
| 2 ae , 375 24,786 | 10.44 | —5.7 —5.1}| —87 | +5.2 
N. Dak...-- 654 15,571 | 23.81 | —3.5 —6.0 | —15.7 | —3.9 
Olio........ 11, 259 312,403 | 27.75 | —1.3 —4.9| —9.3 | —5.3 
Omis.......... 10 4, 880 39,699 | (19) (10) —6.1} (1%) | +116 
i 3, 828 152,440 | 39.82 | +2.3 41.8) +21.6 | +39.7 
| 20, 571 472,648 | 22.98} —1.7] —13.4 | —13.5 | —5.9 
|} Fae 1, 836 63,902 | 34.81 | —3.3 —7.0| +7.4} —3.0 
S.¢C........| £68 29,706 | 11.07 | +1.0 42.5 | +5.3 +9.3 

§; Dek...... 944 20, 413 21.62 | +1.9 +.5 | —13.9 | —6. 

Tenn .---| 51,300 ~~. | ae Sees eee SERA BEE 
_ —_—_ ee | 53,000 of SK Eee eee EC Ee 
Uiee........ } 1,421 58,040 | 40.84 | —.8 +1.2| —7.1]} —4.0 
a SS. 823 18,409 | 22.37 | —2.3 —3.1 —-18.0| —82 
, Sea 3, 143 50,202 | 15.97] —.4 +1.4 | —12.2 | —1.3 
Wash....... 15, 620 294,621 | 18.86) —.1 —1.8 |+147.6 | +29.2 
. A 4, 645 76, 51 16.47 | —5.9 —4.2| +21] —7.4 
, , are | 4,739 112,305 | 23.70 | —2.8] 10.2} —20.4| —20.0 
Weee....<,-- 356 10, 261 28.82 | —6.8 —6.4 | —11.2 +.7 

| | | 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication 
of cases in Oklahoma. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Based on actual reports including an estimated 95 percent of cases and 
payments. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 

and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Excludes a few cases and a small amount of local funds not administered by 
the State agency. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

10 Represents 1,861 cases aided by county commissioners and 3,019 cases aided 
under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 






































Payments to Percentage change from— 
recipients 
ber of 
ro : * 
State recipi- | March 1945in—)} April 1944 in— 
ents Total | Aver- 
amount age 
— |A mount — Amount 
} 

Total _- -| 71, 497 |$2, 119,002 | $29.64 | —0.2 —0.1 | —2.2 +2.1 
Total, 46 } 

States? | 55,706 | 1, 662, 878 29. 85 —.2 (3) —2.3 +3.4 
761 12, 040 15. 82 +.5 —2.4 | +8.6 +10. 2 
438 20,032 | 45.74) +.7 +1.3 |+12.0 +19,0 

1, 241 24, 768 19. 96 —.1 —1.0 | +3.6 +10. 5 
5, 502 262, 418 47.7 —.5 —.4| —8.6 —8.0 
482 17, 591 36. 50 —.6 —.1}| —8.5 —6.8 
131 4, 776 36. 46 —.8 +5.1 | —2.2 +7.2 
209 7, 335 35.10 | —1.9 —1.4 |—14.0 —13.4 
2, 263 67, 656 29. 90 —.2 +2) —2.3 +37. 4 
2, 023 28, 536 14. 11 —.5 —.6 | —5.2 —2.0 
68 1,651 | 24.28 (5) (5) (5) (5) 
205 6, 511 31. 76 0 —.6}) —9.3 —11.6 
5, 188 172, 758 33. 30 —.4 +.6 | +6.5 +13. 6 
2, 058 61, 352 29. 81 —.9 —.9 | —8.8 —11.2 
1, 272 41, 958 32. 99 —.3 +.1 | —7.9 —4.6 
1,050 32,285 | 30.75 —.4 —.4| —8.6 —5.6 
1, 584 20, 478 12. 93 —.6 —1.0 | +3.7 +7.0 
1,379 7, 229 27. 00 —.9 +.2 | —6.6 —3.7 
820 24, 699 30. 12 —.4 +.5| —6.9 +3.3 
440 13, 424 30. 51 —.7 —1.2| —5.6 +1.6 
959 41, 900 43. 69 0 +1.0 +.9 +9.0 
1, 244 42,579 | 34.23] —.4 +.1 | —2.0 +2. 2 
943 35, 019 37. 14 +.3 +1.0 |) —14 +8.9 
1, 454 32, 117 22. 09 0 +.3 | +7.1 +105. 8 
6 3,000 | SS BRE EE Ree ee 
316 10, 393 32.89 | +1.0 +3.3 | +6.4 +16. 6 
448 12, 954 28.92 —.7 +1.1 |—18.5 —5.6 
28 1, 184 (5) (5) (5) (5) (®) 
27 8, 245 30. 20 +.7 —.2 +.4 +9.5 
533 17, 624 33. 07 —.7 +.4 |) —5.3 +9.0 
243 6, 986 28.75 | —2.8 —3.2 | —9.3 —11.6 
912 112, 503 38. 63 +.1 —.6 | +2.7 +9.4 
306 41, 435 17. 97 +.3 +1.5 | +2.3 +14.0 
116 3, 747 32. 30 0 —1.8 | —5.7 +12. 2 
046 81, 620 26. 80 —.3 —.3| —6.4 —.4 
851 58, 321 31. 51 —.2 +.1 |] —4.2 +4.7 
372 17, 151 46.10 | —1.3 —.8 —.3 +17.5 
763 879, 940 29.77 —.2 —.3| —2.2 —2.4 
96 3,073 | 32.01 | (5) (5) (5) (8) 
909 18, 385 20.23 | +1.1 +1.4 | +7.7 +23. 0 
220 4, 821 21.91 | +2.3 +2.6 | +1.9 +3.2 
540 30, 833 20. 02 +.7 +.2 —.6 —-10 
621 112, 293 24. 30 —.1 (7) —.6 —.8 
127 5, 059 39.83 | —1.6 —3.2 | —5.2 —6.2 
149 4, 267 28.64 | —1.3 —.9 | —2.0 +4.5 
963 17, 299 7.96 | +.3 +.7]} —1.1 +12.2 
591 23, 365 39. 53 0 +.2 |—13.5 —10.6 
819 7,72 21. 64 +.1 —.6 | —1.6 —46 
, 427 41, 482 29.07 | —1.2 —.9 | —8.3 —2.9 
114 4, 190 36. 75 +.9 —1.7}] —1.7 +2.0 























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Fig- 
ures in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Data exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connect- 
icut, which olministers such program concurrently with program under the 
Social Security Act. Alaska and Delaware do not administer aid to the blind. 
All data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 For description of concurrent program, see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

5’ Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Plans were also completed for set- 
ting up and operating a reception 
center at which repatriates would be 
interviewed and given needed assist- 
ance and services. This center was set 
up with a general reception room, in- 
terviewing rooms for case workers and 
representatives of the cooperating 
agencies, a nursery and playroom for 
children, shower and dressing-room 
facilities, a cafeteria, and telegraph 
service. Through arrangements with 
the War Housing Bureau and the 
Army Housing Authority, shelter fa- 


cilities were made available, and rep- 
resentatives of four major railways 
and two air lines provided travel in- 
formation and made reservations and 
other travel plans. 

Internees who did not need the fa- 
cilities available at the center or any 
other assistance or service were taken 
by the Red Cross Motor Corps direct 
from the port to their hotels or other 
destinations. Frequently, some re- 
turned later to the reception center 
for financial assistance or help in 
planning. Likewise many repatriates 


who apparently had no medical needs 
at the time of debarkation found, after 
a few days, that they were not entirely 
well or for other reasons were not able 
to go ahead with their plans. Some 
said that they had to have time to 
think and to decide what they wanted 
to do. 

Many-of the internees have suffered 
from malnutrition and other illnesses 
and show the effects of diet deficien- 
cies. Some, carried on stretchers, 
need immediate medical and hospital 
care. Most arrive in borrowed Gov- 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1945' 
















































Number of recipients | Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
| March 1945 in— April 1944 in— 
State Total Average 
Families | Children per Number of— Number of— 
amount famil 
y Amount Amount 
| Families | Children Faunilies | Children 

oe Ea ee ihtiniaiasc te died Ke Poxaaee 256,040 | 646,726 | $11, 987, 830 $46. 82 | (3) +0.1 +0.7 —3.0 —2.0 +5.8 
Total, 49 States ? 255,935 | 646, 490 11, 984, 185 46. 83 (3) +.1 +.7 —3.0 —2.0 +5.8 
Alabama.__-___ 5, 044 13, 948 126, 724 25. 12 +0. 2 (4) -.1 6 +11.0 +13.8 

Alaska. ____ 82 a 1,720 (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (°) 
Arizona... ____. 1, 435 4,141 56, 549 39. 41 +2.7 +3.6 +3.9 P| +.8 +4.2 
Arkansas_______ 4, 740 12, 442 135, 988 28. 69 —.3 —.1 —.3 —1.7 -1.3 +7.0 
California. ___ 6, 509 16, 449 523, 387 80, 41 +.4 +.1 +.7 —4.2 —4.6 +3.2 
Colorado. ____ 3, 283 9, 014 166, 388 . 68 -—1.0 -.1 +36.9 —8.2 —5.4 +31. 2 
Connecticut__ 1, 969 5,015 155, 092 78, 77 +.8 +.6 +5. 2 +7.9 +8.1 +20. 6 
Delaware Se 268 765 17, 373 64. 82 +.8 +1.6 —3.1 +4.7 +8.8 +22.5 
District of Columbia_ 602 1,911 36, 367 60. 41 0 +.2 +3.7 +1.7 +9. 4 +28. 1 
|) ae 5, 163 12, 721 172, 084 33. 33 +3.3 +3. 2 +3.1 +78. 1 +89. 8 +111.4 
CL a 3, 998 9, 946 99, 556 24. 90 (3) +.3 +.4 —.4 +1.9 +1.2 
Hawaii_____ 512 7 1,600 29, 688 57. 98 YY eee: +.3 et i dh ee —2.2 
Idaho-_____ 1, 250 3, 444 46, 681 37. 34 —.7 —1.0 -1.1 —19.1 -17.8 —18.7 
Tilinois_ ‘Fete 19, 808 47, 280 981, 693 49. 56 0 (3) +.2 —9.5 -7.7 +37.5 
Indiana______ 6, 314 14, 562 227, 846 36. 09 —2.0 —1.8 -1.7 —18.7 —16.2 —14.2 
Towa. ______ 3, 116 7, 727 84, 705 27. 18 —.4 —.8 —.5 +6.5 +6.5 +8. 1 
Kansas_____ 2, 948 7, 446 142, 179 48. 23 —1.2 —.7 —1.6 —18.2 —18.4 —13.9 
Kentucky 6_ 4,732 12, 719 103, 206 21.81 +.3 (3) +.1 +22.9 +19.7 +21.5 
Louisiana_ es Ate 9, 176 23, 614 396, 920 43. 26 +.1 +.2 +3. 2 —10.2 —9.5 —.8 
ag, EE eee 1, 324 3, 727 84, 167 63. 57 +.8 +1.4 +2.9 —8.7 —9.3 +4.7 
Moeryiend....._..-..... 2, 853 8, 215 106, 770 37. 42 —.5 —.5 -1.9 —2.2 —1.1 +1.1 
Massachusetts- 7,176 17, 670 573, 535 79. 92 +.1 +.2 +1.0 —1.2 —1.2 +4.6 
Michigan____ 12, 543 30, 253 755, 552 60. 24 +.2 +.1 +.2 —4.0 3.3 —3.3 
Minnesota____ 4, 889 12, 305 203, 763 41. 68 -—1.0 —.9 -1.1 —13.7 —12.1 —9.9 
Mississippi___ 2, 822 7, 210 72, 804 25. 80 -.1 -.1 —.2 +1.0 +1.6 +25. 1 
issouri_____ 10, 858 27, 729 364, 475 33. 57 ae +.7 +.7 —21 +1.5 +.3 
Montana_____ 1,312 3, 318 45, 224 34. 47 0 +.4 +.6 —13.6 —12.4 —10.6 
Nebraska °___ 2, 307 5, 406 76, 158 33. 01 —2.4 —1.8 —2.1 —21.0 —19.9 —19.7 

eveds........... 78 187 1,925 26.87 (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
New Hampshire 731 1, 818 50, 058 68. 48 +2.1 +3.0 +2.3 +4.7 +2.4 +26. 5 
New Jersey 3, 322 8, 252 191, 062 57. 51 —2.1 —1.9 —1.2 —16.1 —13.1 +2.7 
New Mexico. 2, 385 6, 619 95, 120 39. 88 +.8 +.7 +.3 +9. 2 +4.6 +22.0 
New York..____ 18, 705 43, 551 1, 384, 544 74. 02 —.3 —.3 —1.9 +.3 +2.3 +3.9 
North Carolina.__ 6, 132 15, 614 148, 030 24. 14 —.4 +.5 +.4 —7.5 —2.6 +7.9 
North Dakota__- 1, 499 4, 139 81, 615 54. 45 —1.4 -1.3 +.1 —11.6 —10.6 +10.9 
Oni... an 7,556 | 20,516 410, 679 54. 35 —,0 —.5 —.4 —10.1 —8.9 —3.0 
Oklahoma.. 14, 611 34, 784 486, 919 33. 33 0 —.3 +.2 +7.4 +5.9 +5.3 
Oregon_________ 1, 229 2, 984 96, 723 78.7 +1.2 +1.0 +1.5 +2.9 +1.8 +15.9 
Pennsylvania__ 21, 996 58, 507 1, 346, 236 61. 20 +.1 +.2 +2.2 —8.8 —7.7 +5.0 
Rhode Island_____ 1, 215 3, 132 2, 114 67. 58 +2.5 +1.7 +1.8 +9.7 +6.5 +15.6 
SSE Se ene ae ee ana h © 3, 660 10, 725 88, 265 24.12 +.5 +.5 +.7 +6. 4 +4.7 +12.0 
Seay 1, 452 3, 331 56, 936 39. 21 -—.7 —1.0 20. 2 —6.8 —8.4 +14.8 
Tennessee _____ 11, 067 28, 784 333, 428 30. 13 +.4 +.2 —2.5 -.9 +.4 —2.8 
Texas. .____ 10, 933 23, 896 227, 273 20. 79 +.1 +.1 -.1 10.8 +9.7 +8.6 
een... 1, 848 4, 909 136, 312 73. 76 0 —.4 +.8 —3.9 —4.9 +.4 
Vermont ne 569 1, 464 19, 567 34. 39 +2.7 +2.7 +2.5 —2.2 —-1.2 +1.5 
Virginia______ 3, 492 9, 922 101, 679 29. 12 —.8 —.9 (4) —6.8 —6.6 +7.8 
Washington . 3, 450 8, 501 300, 981 87. 24 +2.3 +2. 1 +2.7 +4.9 +5. 2 +12.6 
West Virginia. 7, 043 19, 614 231, 242 32. 83 +.7 +.6 +.5 —.3 +2.2 +2.9 
OS ESS aes een 5,787 | 14,014 315, 815 54. 57 -1.3 —.7 —2.4 —15.1 —14.6 —6.0 
EES EI a AE 84 302 837 14, 713 48.72 —1.0 +.6 —.8 —17.7 —14.5 —9.4 





























! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Figures 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 
All data subject to revision. 


grams under the Social Security Act. 
? Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 


1 Estimated. 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 

6 For description of concurrent program, see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 
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ernment-issue uniforms or without 
adequate clothing. For security rea- 
sons, notice of the ship’s arrival has 
not always been received in time to 
notify next of kin and, since many of 
the evacuees are without funds, it has 
been necessary to take care of their 
immediate needs. Some have poten- 
tial resources from back pay due them 
or investments, but these resources 
are not usually available at the port of 
debarkation. While relatives, employ- 
ers, church groups, and others have 
provided financial assistance in many 
instances, about half of the repatriates 
have required civilian war assistance 
at the port to meet their immediate 
needs. 

This assistance has included allow- 
ance for hotel accommodations or 
other shelter arrangements, deter- 
mined by the actual cost of the facil- 
ities available. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Public Health Service, an 
adequate restaurant allowance was 
made to permit a high-calorie diet 
(4,000 calories per day) because of 
the undernourished condition of most 
of the repatriates. Many repatriates 
had to be entirely outfitted with cloth- 
ing, and amounts sufficient to cover 
all clothing needs were authorized by 
emergency orders. Volunteers have 
served as shopping guides. Provision 
has been made for purchase of initial 
toilet necessities; in addition, a mini- 
mum daily allowance of $1 per adult 
and 50 cents per child has been fur- 
nished while at the port. Train reser- 
vations were made and tickets pur- 
chased by means of a transportation 
order. Cash was given for food and 
incidentals en route, plus an amount 
sufficient, with other resources, to 
cover a week’s care on arrival at their 
destination. 

The crowded conditions at the port 
of debarkation and the arrival of 
shiploads of people in rapid succes- 
sion have made it essential to provide 
immediate assistance to enable evac- 
uees to proceed to their destinations 
in other parts of the country as rap- 
idly as possible. Because of the 
pressure of time and urgency of im- 
mediate need, and in line with poli- 
cies previously established for civilian 


War assistance, only the resources 
immediately available to the individ- 
ual at the port of debarkation are 
considered in determining his need. 

From experience at the ports, it has 
been found that assistance and serv- 
ices for repatriates fall into three 
general groups. The first includes 
emergency assistance at the port. 
Although a majority of the repatri- 
ates leave the port within the first 
week, temporary illness or special 
problems in formulating plans or 
other difficulties force some to remain 
longer. The second group involves 
care during an individual adjustment 
period. Persons in this group need 
financial assistance during recupera- 
tion and readjustment and until they 
find employment. The third involves 
a permanent plan, which for most 
people is employment or other means 
of support, though for some it in- 
cludes continued financial assist- 
ance. 

For the second and third groups, 
civilian war assistance is available 
either at the port of debarkation or 
in the community where the repa- 
triate plans to live, through the local 
public welfare department author- 
ized to provide this assistance. Pub- 
lic welfare agencies at the ports of 
debarkation forward identifying in- 
formation to agencies at points of 
destination, and provide a brief sum- 
mary of the assistance already given. 
If, however, a repatriate applies for 
assistance before that information is 
received or goes to another commu- 
nity than the one in which he orig- 
inally planned to settle, the local 
agency can obtain necessary identi- 
fying information by wire from the 
welfare department at ‘the port of 
debarkation. 

Some evacuees who plan to return to 
the Philippines at the end of the war 
may stay near the port, but most will 
settle elsewhere in the United States. 
Since the large majority have been 
away from this country for many 
years, they may need time to find 
employment. They may also need 
some time to regain their health suf- 
ficiently to resume responsibility for 
their own care. In determining 


eligibility for continuing assistance, 
the usual standards for civilian war 
assistance are used, and resources are 
reviewed and considered in more de- 
tail than was possible at the port of 
debarkation. 

Reasonable medical and dental care, 
including hospitalization for condi- 
tions present on arrival, will be fur- 
nished by the Public Health Service at 
any place in the United States where 
the repatriate plans to live. Hospitals 
and other facilities of the service will 
be used where available; otherwise, 
services provided by private phy- 
Sicians, dentists, or other hospitals 
will be paid by the Public Health 
Service at rates comparable to fees 
allowed under the State’s workmen’s 
compensation practice. 

Civilian war benefits are available, 
under certain conditions, through the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance to repatriates who have suf- 
fered disability resulting from injury 
due to enemy action, or from mal- 
nutrition or maltreatment during 
detention. For persons employed by 
government agencies or private em- 
ployers under contract with the Fed- 
eral Government, the U. S. Employees’ 
Compensation Commission also pro- 
vides disability benefits. 

The excitement of returning to their 
native country and being reunited 
with their families and friends may 
have helped many repatriates over the 
first few weeks of their return. After 
years of imprisonment, deprivation, 
and abnormal living conditions, some, 
however, will need help in readjust- 
ing to life in this country. They may 
need help in finding adequate hous- 
ing, in financial planning, in obtain- 
ing medical and hospital services, in 
arranging for school facilities for their 
children, or in personal or family ad- 
justment problems. They may find it 
difficult to resume normal work hab- 
its; special skills may have been lost, 
or efficiency reduced, so that retrain- 
ing may be necessary. To assist these 
repatriates in making a satisfactory 
adjustment and to reestablish them- 
selves, all the best skills in counseling 
and planning are being made avail- 
able. 
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Selected Information 


on Public Assistance 


Under the Social Security Act, the 
Federal Government makes grants- 
in-aid to States to assist in financing 
programs of old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind. Though the Social Security 
Act sets forth certain broad condi- 
tions which must be met if a State 
is to get Federal funds, and specifies 
the scope and extent of Federal fi- 
nancial participation, the States 
establish the conditions under which 


ance and determine how much they 
shall get. Great variations exist 
from State to State in conditions of 


eligibility established for old-age as- 


sistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind and in the 
amounts of assistance granted under 
these programs. Among State pro- 
grams of general assistance, differ- 
ences in coverage and adequacy are 
even wider, since this type of aid is 
not subject to the unifying influence 
of Federal legislation and is adminis- 
tered by the States and localities 
without any financial help from the 
Federal Government. 


tain provisions and operations of the 
State programs of public assistance, 
selected data on these programs are 
presented in tables 6-10, which give 
information on certain eligibility 
factors, numbers of recipients, as- 
sistance payments, and source of 
funds in 1944, and show some of the 
important similarities and differences 
in the character of the State pro- 
grams. The information is based on 
State laws and plans as of 1944. 
Since many State legislatures are 
meeting in 1945, some States have 
been considering changes in laws 


needy individuals may receive assist- 


To provide a concise view of cer- 


governing the operations of the State 
programs. Such proposals, based on 


Table 6.—Public assistance payments: Total amount and amount per inhabitant, 1944, and percent expended from Federal, State, 
and local funds, January—June 1944, by State 


[Old-age assistance (A), aid to the blind (B), aid to dependent children (C), and general assistance (G)] 



















































































Amount, 1944 Percent expended, January-June 1944, from— Amount agg eee, 
State | Percent for— Federal funds State funds | Local funds 
Total (in | 
thousands) | | | | A B C G 
A | B | Cc G A | B Cc A | B | C G A B Cc G 
Pee ee ee eee 
All States...._..- 1 $937, 578 | 7™4| 2] 14] 10] 48] 48 
| | | 
a 7, 593 74 2 18 6 50} 50 
ee 573 | _ i ee 7 a 
d,s Se 6, 002 73 3 ll 13 50 47 
EEE 7, 756 71 4 20 5 50 50 
Calormis. ............. 103, 334 | 87 3 6 4 41 41 
C0 eae 23,625 | 86 1 6 7 44 50 
Connecticut - -........- 8, 519 69 1 19 ll 48 48 
Delaware _--_--..-..---- 536 A ee 33 18 50 |-..-- 
District of Columbia_-- 1, 797 55 6 20 19 50 50 
aE RE. 13, 787 82 | 5 9 4 50 50 
See as, 10, 963 83 3 ll 3 50 50 50 45 45 a 5 5 5 100 3. 04 2 . 40 12 
ER et ae 938 | 39 2 38 21 50 50 36 50 50 64 eee ee (?) (2) (2) (2) 
SE 4, 472 80 2 15 3 50 50 50 50 50 50 (3) 100 7. 60 .18 | 1.37 . 30 
See: 69, 507 68 3 13 16 50 57 50 50 43 50 47 53 6. 30 .25 | 1.19 1.45 
OS — ae | 22, 484 76 4 13 7 50 50 45 30 50 ee 100 5. 07 . 24 - 90 . 44 
stn Sateen caine 20, 113 88 2 5 5 50 50 50 50 25 25 2 98 7.74 . 23 -41 45 
eS cciatinie 13, 018 74 3 14 9 49 48 36 27 26 30 30 70 5.71 .24) 1101 70 
Kentucky ............. 811 81 3 12 4 50 50 50 50 50 RE at ee ne ora ea 100 2.79 . 09 . {eae 
Se eee 16,054 | 60 3 28 9 49 48 39 51 52 61 ee, Se ee eS 8 4.16 .20 | 1.94 63 
Se ee 6, 823 | 72 4 14 10 50 50 34 50 50 35 2 y SRS ORE Es 31 29 6. 25 .37 | 1.19 92 
oS Sees 6, 959 56 2 18 24 50 50 50 33 15 32 50 17 35 18 50 1.95 . 08 . 64 . 84 
Massachusetts----__---- 48, 538 76 1 13 10 43 45 23 38 55 33 24 |S eee 44 76 8.94 -l1 | 1.58 1. 23 
OO ee 43, 650 69 1 21 9 50 50 28 50 50 68 ee 4 47 5. 59 .09 | 1.72 om 
Minnesota.-_.........-- 24, 473 80 2 10 8 50 47 42 33 53 29 28 is a REESE =. 29 72 7. 76 -15 | 1.02 .75 
Mississippi - - --_------- 4, 939 79 4 16 1 50 50 50 50 50 ly RCD EER ea ARES 100 1.95 12 . 39 .O1 
eae 33, 895 fe Ee 13 6 __ i eee 50 st Gee 50 : | RS S| ee 1 : i 2 ee 1, 23 . 61 
a 4,918 | 7 2 12  f 50 50 50 34 35 | 36 18 16 15 14 82 8. 28 24 | 1.22 .@2 
Nebraska_-_........-- 9,596 | 83 2 ll 4 50 50 50 50 50 1 Po Pee Fees eeeeeee. 100 6.77 14 91 . 34 
eee oe ee ee 5 i ee one _ Sh ee, SSS ene : ee, eae 100 Sf ares Soe . 37 
New Hampshire-_-_--_-- 3, 232 | 69 3 14 14 50 50 31 a) 6S) WE i Ee: fe See 100 4.88 | .20] 1.02 1.02 
New Jersey-_--..---- ae 13,232 | 66 1 17 16 49 50 34 38 4 33 44 13 46 33 56 2.14 05 | .54 51 
New Mexico_- a 3, 318 | 62 3 30 5 47 50 46 53 50 54 OO bia ugdieniacc weed 5 4. 23 19 | 2.00 .35 
New York-___-___- 84, 445 51 1 20 28 47 45 23 28 30 29 42 25 25 48 58 3. 48 10 | 1.32 1.88 
North Carolina _-__-_-- 6,924 | 66 6 24 4 50 50 29 25 4 a 21 25 21 100 1. 36 13} .49 . 09 
North Dakota_____-__- 4,208 | 73 1 21 5 49 49 39 43 51 32 37 2 See 29 63 5.77 -08 | 1.64 . 35 
“ieee . 52, 656 | 82 2 9 7 50 50 35 50 17 29 Bee 1.22... 33 | 6. 29 .14 ote . 55 
Oklahoma__ : 31,182) 79 2 18 1 50 50 50 50 50 50 i See! PSE) es 53 12. 34 . 34 | 2.77 23 
Oregon __-__- 10, 310 75 2 10 13 50 43 25 30 34 | 45 91 20 23 30 9 6. 59 16 . 88 1.17 
Pennsylvania___ an 50, 410 | ee 30 12 ip ore 33 ee 67 ene Bmetr Cram Set wk 3 3 1.61 . 66 
Rhode Island__-:_____- 4, 409 } 62 1 20 17 48 48 27 52 52 73 5 ht ee: Relea: eee 30 3. 94 -05 | 1.26 1.10 
South Carolina______-- 4, 974 | 70 4 19 7 49 49 50 51 51 50 |g Beers eres Cee ee 50 1.95 «it . 53 19 
South Dakota__-_-___._- 4, 536 | 81 1 13 5 50 50 50 50 50 CARE SE Se! eee 100 6.74 -10 | 1.07 42 
‘Tennessee -_____.....-_- 12,100 | 63 3 33 1 50 50 50 38 37 Wilescsds 12 13 17 100 2. 69 . ee | 
_ es 48, 905 91 3 5 1 50 50 50 50 50 2 a aes Sees ee 100 7. 09 . 22 ~ {Se 
_ \ a ee 8, 243 71 1 19 9 48 43 26 37 42 59 85 15 15 15 15 10. 07 -11 | 275 1. 20 
Vermont..._........-.- 1, 785 71 3 13 13 50 50 50 50 50 St ne: ee aera, eee: 25 100 4.01 . 16 7 . 76 
.. .. aaa 4,332 | 56 5 26 13 50 50 50 31 31 31 53 19 19 19 47 88 .07 41 21 
Waemiinrton............ 33, 696 81 1 9 9 50 50 22 50 50 78 2 ee Se eee 41 14. 29 .16 | 1.70 1. 54 
West Virginia____._____ 7, 834 51 3 34 12 50 50 50 50 50 i EE? PA See 70 2. 29 -13 | 1.55 . 56 
| ae 21, 622 72 3 18 7 50 50 32 30 30 33 3 20 20 35 97 5. 31 -17 | 1.32 53 
_ i. es 1, 629 | 78 3 ll 8 50 47 40 25 53 31 86 nes 29 14 5.40} .22| .78 50 



































Ps For general assistance, partly estimated; does not represent sum of State 
gures 





1 Not available. 
3 Less than 0.5 percent. 
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a review of bills available as of May 
first, are mentioned briefly in the 
text. 


Eligibility Provisions 

Though the Social Security Act 
does not require that a State impose 
any residence requirement as a con- 
dition of eligibility for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, or 
aid to the blind, but merely specifies 
the maximum period that may be 
imposed if a State is to receive Fed- 
eral funds, most States have residence 
requirements for all 3 types of assist- 
ance. For old-age assistance, State 
residence is required in all States ex- 
cept Rhode Island. In 38 States the 
requirement is the same, or substan- 
tially the same, as the maximum 
permitted under the Federal act—1 
year immediately preceding applica- 
tion and 4 additional years out of the 
last 9. Twelve States have a lower 
requirement. For aid to the blind, 
the maximum requirement permitted 
by the act is the same as for old-age 
assistance. All States except Rhode 
Island have residence requirements 
ranging from 1 to 5 years; 30 States 
require 5 years. Some States, how- 
ever, waive or modify this require- 
ment for persons who became blind 
while living in the State. In aid to 
dependent children, the act provides 
that the maximum residence that 
may be required of a child is 1 year 
or, if the child is less than a year old, 
1 year’s residence on the part of the 
mother before the child’s_ birth. 
Forty-six States require residence for 
1 year preceding application, while 3 
States, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Rhode Island, have no _ residence 
requirement. 

During 1945, legislation relating to 
residence requirements has been in- 
troduced in 13 States, with a total of 
14 bills designed to reduce required 
residence. 

While citizenship is not a condi- 
tion for Federal matching for public 
assistance, States may impose such 
an eligibility requirement. Half the 
States make citizenship a condition 
of eligibility for old-age assistance. 
Only 7 States require citizenship for 
aid to the blind, and a few of these 
offer some alternatives or modifica- 
tions. Texas alone has a citizenship 
requirement for aid to dependent 
children. Five bills have been intro- 
duced in 1945 State legislatures to 
amend or remove citizenship require- 








ments under one or more programs. 

The Social Security Act establishes 
age 65 as the minimum age for a needy 
individual in whose old-age assistance 
payment the Federal Government will 
share. It has no age limitation for 
aid to the blind. The Federal Govern- 
ment will share in assistance to a de- 
pendent child who is under 16 years 
of age, or under age 18 if he is regu- 
larly attending school. 

All States, except Colorado, have 
established age 65 as the minimum 


age to qualify a needy individual for 
old-age assistance. In Colorado, per- 
sons 60 years or over are eligible if 
they have been residents of the State 
for 35 years. Despite the absence of 
a minimum age requirement in the 
Federal provisions for aid to the blind, 
24 of the 46 States administering such 
programs under the act have a mini- 
mum age requirement—21 years in 4 
States, 18 years in 9, 16 years in 10, 
and 5 years in 1 State. The 22 re- 
maining States set no age limitations. 


Table 7.—General assistance: Selected information 





















Cope’ es - Total assistance payments 
bean j 
mate | Percent, January- 
number Cases | . y a 
State of local Amount June 1944, from: . 
adminis- | Average 1944 (in’ nes an —_ 
trative 1-person payment | “thou- 
agencies Total | cases as. | PF °8S¢ | sands) State Local 
(rounded) | percent | funds funds 
| of total 
UN iisicciicnsingnc vonnainten 1 258, 000 65 | $29 | | $89, 406 | 49 51 
Alabama._._.- sii a eee 67 3, 000 76 14 465 49 51 
| SR aera (?) 100 92 30 41 () (2) 
fr SSeS Sora 14 2, 100 44 30 749 _, 4 eae 
(eae 150 2, 800 67 12 382 ) || Sa 
_ a eeeeeeSs 58 11, 300 72 36 4, 36 |....... at 100 
a 63 4, 600 | 48 30 1, 624 59 41 
Connecticut......__- 169 2, 600 | (Q) 34 1, 002 55 45 
OO = 1 300 (2) 25 94 50 50 
District of Columbia--______- 1 800 83 39 336 } gs eee 
. ERE 60 Lj en Sioa | 100 
EERE Soeroe! AO ne! 150 2, 900 63 13 a 100 
| IS aes (2) | 600 82 194 ) | See 
Sees At 5 61 521 5144 (8) 100 
Ilinois_____.._- 1, 455 25, 100 63 33 10, 971 47 53 
Indiana. _-_ 1, 016 5, 900 () 21 « (aaa 100 
[= Es 4, 300 51 21 1, 029 2 98 
pS eae ere 105 3, 400 (Q) 28 1,171 30 70 
| ERC 100 Chee ee ee ‘a ee 100 
Louisiana eer 62 6, 500 75 18 1, 455 92 
| 5 ea RRR Rar Seats; 450 2, 000 32 719 71 29 
pee ee 24 4, 600 (2) 34 
Massachusetts. _-...........- 351 12, 700 68 35 
| ESS 84 10, 300 47 34 
, SRS AER: 1, 007 5, 800 60 28 
i. SEAS 82 300 69 7 
| TS Es 175 8, 400 43 28 
| S22 1, 200 63 24 
i oe ee ee 98 1, 700 54 21 
I pr 17 81 18 
New Hampshire. ___._______- 245 1, 300 55 29 
New Jersey.................. 564 4, 900 77 34 
Teow Baextee. ................ 60 1, 000 60 20 
\ yo asa 907 38, 600 57 45 
North Carolina. -__.........-- 100 2, 800 57 9 
North Dekote................ 53 700 71 22 
_ | =e 135 11, 500 | 61 29 
. es 100 7 4,800 | Q) (*) 
| RR Beso ae 36 3, 500 | 66 38 
Pommeprvemis. ............... 67 20, 700 86 24 
Rhode Island_.......___- ieee 38 1, 900 | 54 34 
South Carolina_.....__...___- 46 2, 600 78 
Seuth Deamets................ 68 900 57 
,l 75 2) Se Saeed 
. eS ee 250 6 | es See ee 
Nera 29 1, 500 66 
Edn ckhinananeeae nae 246 63 
2 EET ee 124 3, 100 58 
, see 39 14, 700 91 
Weee Vaeeem................ 55 4,900 48 
PSS 1, 000 4, 900 53 
ET 23 300 78 





















































1 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State 
figures. 

2 Not available. 

3 Except for number of local administrative agen- 
cies, data relate to State program only; exclude 
program administered by local officials. 


4 Estimated. 

5 Data incomplete; represent approximately 60 
percent of total. 

6 Less than 0.5 percent. . ' 

7 Total aided under 2 programs; contains duplica- 
tion; average per case not computed. 
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In aid to dependent children, 37 States 
aid children up to 18 years, but 32 re- 
quire regular school attendance for 
children aged 16 and 17. Eleven 
States aid children only up to 16 
years, and one of these requires reg- 
ular school attendance for children 
aged 14 and 15. One State aids chil- 
dren up to 14 years only. 

Bills liberalizing age requirements 
in one or more programs have been 


introduced in 1945 legislative sessions 
in 17 States. Ten of these bills would 
raise the age limit for aid to depend- 
ent children to include children aged 
16 or 17 if they are regularly attend- 
ing school; 3 bills would lower the 
minimum age for aid to the blind; 
and 17 would lower the age require- 
ment for old-age assistance to 60 
years—15 bills for both men and wo- 
men and 2 for women only. 


Recipients of Assistance 


Differences among States in eligi- 
bility provisions—of which those de- 
scribed above are only a part—as well 
as differences in standards of assist- 
ance, extent of need, and availability 
of funds, contribute to marked varia- 
tions from State to State in the num- 
ber of recipients in relation to popu- 
lation. 


Table 8.—Old-age assistance: Selected information for prugneme under the Social Security Act 
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; | die F 
| Recipients and payments, November 1944 Total assistance payments ia” F 
| 
= | ‘ 
Recipients : Percent, January-June 
Years | | ” | Assistance payments 1944 from— Total 
of State) Citizen-| —- 
resi- ship re-| | | | expend- 
State dence | quire- | het ny | Percent ar Persons| itures 
re- ment 2 | Total itera “v _| 1944 (in aged 65 | for OAA 
quired !| | (rounded) re | Aver. | Usual | l | thou- | and pay- 
| pte “a on * State | At | At Bed: | Above sands) | Federal) State | Local over ments, 
| ‘meu maxi- | usual | “oral | Federal | funds | funds | funds January- 
| opal omer | maxi- | maxi- | — 
| | | | aaa | mum | mum | 
| | | | | | 
| | | 
A ee (ener, (See '2, 067, 600 | 208 | $28 | Bache 18 | 1 12 | $693,202] 48| 45 7 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Alabama oe 3s-+ eae 30, 600 | 16 | 4$40 3 50 1.5 | 8 i 
ee 5.1 =x 1, 400 (8) 33 45 29 | 48 © | ve k 
Ea Si = 9, 500 353 38 40 73 50 -3 | ei 
oe ar iy, i ee 27, 900 240 18 40 1 50 1.2 | 8 
Dalllormia... .........< 5 x 158, 200 238 47 50 7 41 6.7 | 11.2 
ee | ee §:)/cax 40, 800 | 416 41 45 48 | 44 9 57 
Connecticut........... Box 14, 200 100 35 440 33 | 48 1.4 | 8 
polawore......-...<..< ae pe 4 1, 500 65 15 25 10 50 “2 S| 
District of Columbia-- ff Ges 2, 600 56 | eee See 50 -o | ee 
WREOR cdadccecnccncce ee 3 39, 500 280 28 40 17 50 1.4 | 1.5 
Georgia... .<-. 2.242. fh renee 67, 900 398 u| 30 2 50 17 1.4 
await... .. "7 Seam 1, 500 (6) 22} 40 2 | 50 (°) ol 
_ See eee 9, 800 279 | 30 | 40 26 | 50 4 -5 
eee ae 5 x 24, 300 197 31 | 40 24 | 50 6.4 7.3 
snGiena ........- 5| xX 57, 700 190 25 440 7 50 3.1 2.6 
", ae 5| xX , 600 212 eS, ee | 50 2.4 2.6 
Kansas......-- eee 28, 300 172 _ SE ees 49 be 1.4 
Kentucky_...- 5 vk 52, 7 263 11 30; (} | 50 2.0 +3 
Louisiana. ---- | ee 36, 400 285 22 440 5 | 49 1.3 1.4 
__ ee eS 5 x 15, 000 185 28 40 18 50 -8 of 
Maryland..__.....--- Bi ok 12, 000 90 27 40 15 50 33 17 1.3 .6 
Massachusetts. ______- 3; EX 75, 700 192  ) S:. Seeee 43 38 19 4.0 4.9 
Michigan. -___- a2 5 |. 85, 300 238 30 40 17 50 Ee Ee 3.6 4.5 
Minnesota. _-_______- | 5 x 56, 300 239 29 40 17 50 33 | 17 2.4 3.0 
Mississippi-_ | | ea 28, 100 233 15 30 2 50 i) Se 1.2 4 
Missouri -_-_- 7a 102, 200 296 23 730 127 50 i 3.5 4.1 
Montana--__ i a 10, 900 266 30 40 18 50 34 16 .4 .6 
Nebraska | | 24, 700 213 27 40 8 50 50 |-------- 1.2 1.2 
_ a | 5| xX 2, 000 225 38 40 80 50 25 25 re | my | 
New Hampshire.____- 5 | x 6, 600 135 28 40 17 50 2| 25 5 38 
New Jersey..--..--.-- 1 24, 700 77 ae ee 49 38 | 13 3.2 1.2 
New Mexico..._..---- fh aaa 5, 500 223 32 50 11 | 47 Gee 3 a 
ew ParK.. ........-- |, ee 106, 200 103 : ig Pee, eeeoeee se 47 28 25 10. 4 6.2 
North Carolina_------ ES ie 33, 100 192 12 30 2 50 29 21 1.7 of 
North Dakota_...___- 5 xX 8, 800 219 ft eS, eee 49 43 8 .4 4 
_ Toe 5 x 122, 500 209 29 40 10 50 oe ee 5.9 6.4 
Okiahoma.............- SS 76, 900 497 28 40 18 50 a 1.6 3.6 
Oregon... hee 19, 800 120 34| 440 45 50 30; 20 Li i 
Pennsylvania-.._..-_- (see 84, 300 112 29) 4740 713 50 WP Yasacosts 7.6 4.5 
Rhode Island._--......|..---.-- ‘ASE ee 7, 200 120 _. }t (ese 3) Seer 48 i ere 6 4 
South Carolina_._____- om 21, 400 241 14 20 16 | 49 | 51 | pst 9 5 
South Dakota_..- eee 12, 900 280 24 30 23 | 50 | -5 -5 
NOTED. ne ) See 38, 300 208 17 40 1| 50 38 12 1.9 1.1 
Pee 6) ox 169, 500 447 22 30 0 | 50 ee 3.9 6.8 
eee eae ne --| 132 376 37 | 4740 729 48 37 15 .4 8 
SS ot 5, 100 150 21 730 7 22 | 50 |, eee .3 -2 
eee | Eee 15, 700 92 13 40 (6) | 50 31 | 19 LZ -4 
Washington...._..___- i ee me 60, 000 353 | 38 40 76 | 50 at ee LT 4.1 
West Virginia.____._.- “hy a 18, 600 169| 18 40 2 | 50 a 4 6 
_ 2 We. 46, 400 179 | 28 40 15 | 50 30 2.6 2.4 
Wyoming.__..-------- 5; x 3, 400 254 31 40 22 | 50 | 25 25 if 2 
| { | | | 
1 Requirement in most States same or substantially same as limitation specified 5 Less than 0.5 percent. 
in Social Security Act, i. e., year preceding application and 4 other years out of 6 Not available. 
9. 7 Payments to husband and wife may not exceed $45 in Missouri and Vermont, 
2 Alternatives or modifications provided in some States. $63.80 in Pennsylvania, and $70 in Utah. Percent at maximum refers to pay- 
§ Rate is understatement for some States because only 1 recipient is reported ments at maximum for 1 person. 
when a single payment is made to husband and wife, both 65 or over. § Excludes special payments. 
4 May be exceeded for recipients with medical or other special needs. 
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In the Nation the number of recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance in Novem- 
ber 1944 was 208 per 1,000 population 
65 years and over, or about 1 aged per- 
son in 5. The number of children 
aided in 49 State jurisdictions was 15 
per 1,000 population under age 18, or 
1 child in 67. The recipient rate for 
aid to the blind in 46 State jurisdic- 
tions was 49 per 100,000 civilian popu- 
lation, or 1 blind person per 2,040. 


State recipient rates for old-age 
assistance ranged from 56 per 1,000 
aged persons in the District of Colum- 
bia to 497 in Oklahoma. For aid to 
dependent children, State rates 
ranged from 8 per 1,000 children under 
age 18 in California and New Jersey 
to 45 in Oklahoma, and for aid to the 
blind, from 8 per 100,000 civilian popu- 
lation in Connecticut to 113 in Florida. 

General assistance differs from the 


3 special types of public assistance in 
that recipients are not limited to a 
particular age group or to persons suf- 
fering from a specified handicap. 
The current general assistance case 
load is composed largely of 1-person 
cases. In December 1944, such cases 
constituted almost two-thirds of all 
general assistance cases in the United 
States. In the States the proportions 
ranged from 43 percent in Missouri to 


Table 9.—Ajid to dependent children: Selected pdciemens for programs under the Social Security Act 





































































| 
pee Recipients and payments, November 1944 | Total assistance payments —— of— 
ge limit per 
children aided 
Ryd Children aided Assistance payments pherg Cag wend Total 

= — 

ence a expendi- 

aaa Pe = Percent | Amount, Chil- = 

If not | Mother ver, | Aver- | 1944 dren | depend- 

If at- | ttend- or Total | popu- | __28e | | (in thou-| Freq. State) Cand pee 8 ent chil- 
tending] 8€D@-) child 1 | (round-| P°P | amount _ At us-| At | Above} S@mds) | eral “i age 18 | dren pay- 

hool ing d) lation : Each ak | wal | Fed finde funds | funds t 

Sener | ecko’ . under | ». Pity | First | addi- | cate | ‘eral | eral. un _— 
age 18 | ®™UY | child | tional aaa Bren | = spar 

child - xi- | maxi- | June 1944 

mum | mum | mum 

ne sn cd 633, 500 15 $45 | epee.) alee 239 24 46 | $135, 420 37 46 17 |: 99.9 100.0 
ce 18 16 1 | 13,400 12 fe TE seen 24 4 1, 380 49 25 26 2.7 1.3 
. | 16 16 1 4, 000 18 38 $18 $12 84 . . aes 651 50 |) ees -5 ei 
Apeeneee. ......<.... 18 16 1 | 12,300 18 28 18 412 43 40 (5) 1, 556 50 50 |-.. La 1.5 
Cattiormia............ 18 18 1 | 16, 200 8 |, dhuaaateen 1 94 5,971 24 41 35 5.0 2.9 
Colerado........2.<.5 18 16 1 | 9,000 26 36 18 12 85 Si... .. 1, 482 50 25 25 -8 1.5 
Connecticut _.......- 18 16 1] 4,800 10 e lanss <ncaissiuens 1 86 1, 602 25 45 30 1.2 BR 
Degwere............. 18 16 1 700 9 | S4sabeeste 3 81 177 33 34 33 a a 
District of Columbia. 18 18 1] 1,800 | eS SE 76 365 39 |} ees 5 3 
i Re 18 16 1 | 10,300 17 33 18 12 81 . | ae. 1, 243 50 | 4, 1.6 1.0 
Se eres 16 bi) Somerceae 9, 900 9 25 18 12 37 | Sa 1, 189 50 45 5 2.8 1.2 
Soe 18 18 1 1,600 (6) — eS ee Ae 2 66 360 36 aa (6) 3 
RR ick wweseana 18 16 1] 3,600 20 38 18 12 86 | | ee 646 50 |) =e -4 me 
eee 18 16 1 | 46, 800 22 44 40 12 38 34 56 8, 965 | | 5.2 8.7 
pT 16 16 1 | 15,300 14 35 2| 718 68 4 76 3,050 45 33 22| 2.6 2.9 
[eee 18 16 1| 7,500 10 27 15 410 85 | ee 934 50 25 25 1.7 -9 
Kansas 18 16 1] 7,700 14 yA PA) Be Ie 9 67 1, 864 36 30 34] 1.3 1.4 
Kentucky 18 16 1 | 12,700 13 22 18 12 5 5] & 1, 108 50 || Seas 2.4 1.0 
isi 18 16 1 | 23, 700 27 37 40 440 34 18 44 4, 501 39 | 2.1 3.8 
18 16 1 3, 600 14 | | Romsey Nero mae 2 7 930 34 35 31 -6 -6 
18 16 1 7, 800 13 37 18 12 77 ; 4 See 1, 264 50 32 18 15 1.3 
18 16 1 | 16, 500 15 6, 450 23 > 44 , : s¢ 

18 16 1 | 30, 100 17 9, 250 28 4 L L 
18 16 1 | 12,400 15 2, 587 42 a 29 ; “3 

18 We Ti died cre 7, 300 9 780 | i. a | See q P 
16 14 1 et 25 4, 326 50 -- or = $3 

18 16 f » 200 21 574 50 6 ‘. < 
16 16 1 5, 700 15 1, 065 50 , 9 1.2 
New Hampshire. --__- 16 16 1] 1,700 12 464 31 |; — -3 3 
New Jersey......_--- 18 16 1]| 8,700 8 2, 219 34 33 33 2.8 1.3 
New Mexico 18 16 1] 6,200 29 46 , | eee +5 8 
New Yor: .......... 18 16 1 | 42,800 13 16, 485 23 8.2 v.93 
North Carolina. -__._- 18 16 1 | 15, 200 11 1, 645 50 3.3 1.6 
North Dakota. -_--__- 18 18 1} 4,100 20 882 39 -5 ae 
Ee = 18 16 1 | 20, 500 10 4, 939 35 5.0 3.5 
Oklahoma. -- pie 16 16 1 | 33, 100 45 5, 511 50 1.8 5.5 
Oregon......- : 18 16 1| 2,900 9 1,031 25 -8 +5 
Pennsylvania_ aes 18 16 1 | 56, 700 19 14, 971 33 7.2 10.3 
Rhode Island_ 18 | | ae 3, 000 14 873 27 5 5 
South Carolina_-___-. 16 16 1 | 10,200 13 952 50 1.9 9 
South Dakota-.---___- 16 16 1 3, 400 18 584 50 -5 6 
Tennessee......_...- 16 16 1 > oe 27 4, 034 = = 17 = £3 

SRE oe 14 14 2 > 10 $q3: BY Sk... e . 
Uteh..... 18 16 1| 4,900 21 1, 602 26 59 15 -6 8 
Vermont_. 16 16 1 1, 400 13 227 50 25 25 -2 2 
. . Sey 18 16 1| 9,900 10 1, 142 50 31 19 2.5 1.1 
Washington... er 18 16 1} 8,000 15 3, 230 22 : | 1.3 1.4 
West Virginia___.___- 18 16 1 | 18,800 27 2, 686 50 | ie 2.7 
Wisconsin. ........-- 11:18 16 1 | 14,400 15 3, 900 32 33 35 2.3 2.6 
We PORN oc circa 18 16 1 800 10 183 40 31 29 -2 | 





























1 Requirement in most States same or substantially same as limitation speci- 
fied in Social Security Act, i. e., year preceding application. 
2 Total for 46 States; number of payments at maximums in Pennsylvania, 


Tennessee, and Utah not available. 


30.1 percent of estimated child population in Nevada; aid to dependent 


children program not under Social Security Act. 


4 Maximum for family: $54 in Arkansas, $50 in Iowa, $75 in Louisiana, $60 in 


Missouri, $65 in North Carolina, and $24 in Texas. 


























5 Less than 0.5 percent. 
6 Not available. 


medical needs. 
8 Each additional child, $5. 


7 Each additional child, $12; maximums may be exceeded for recipients with 


® Excludes special payments. ‘ 
10 Maximums set in terms of number of persons in family. 


11 21 years at option of local agency. 
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92 percent in Alaska. Inonly5ofthe for one child in a family and $12 for agencies from making payments large 
41 States reporting this information each other child aided. Onthe other enough to meet the need of recipients 
did 1-person cases comprise less than hand, the Federal Government can where the cost of living is high or when 
half the total case load. pay half the cost of a payment to a__sindividual recipients are without other 
recipient of old-age assistance or aid resources or have exceptional needs. 


to the blind up to as much as $40 In Arizona, California, Nevada, and 
The Social Security Act, which monthly. Washington, 70 percent or more of the 


limits the amount of an individual All but 8 States have imposed maxi- payments were at the State maximum. 
monthly payment in which the Fed- mums on payments for old-age assist- In old-age assistance, 18 percent of 
eral Government will share, has in- ance, though, in some States, certain all payments were at the State maxi- 
fluenced States to establish maxi- exceptionsmaybemade. Thesemax- mums. 

mums on payments under their own imums in November 1944 ranged from Maximums on monthly payments 
programs. Federal funds canbe used $20 in South Carolina to $50 in Cali- for aid to dependent children are im- 
for half of payments of aidtodepend- fornia and New Mexico, with the ma- posed by 28 of the 49 States operating 
ent children up to only $18 a month jority at $40. Maximums prevent such programs with Federal partici- 


Maximums on Assistance Payments 


Table 10.—Aid to the blind: Selected information for programs under the Social Security Act 

























































































































































| 
Zz = | Recipients and payments, November 1944 Total assistance payments —o 
required ! | 
| | Citi- | Mini- Recipients | Assistance payments Percent, January- 
| aca laennnn | June 1944, from— Total 
shi axe | Federal 
State If | aes P re | Percent— Amount Esti- | expendi- | 
—_ | quire- | quire- P eee 1944 | — tures for 
ost = er Jsua. : " in ayments 
while | Others | ment +} ment | Total | 199,000 | Aver" | State | at | at | Above | “in thou-| Fed. | 144. | tooqi | popu-| to blind, 
resi- ed) popu- x. maxi- | usual | Fed- | Fed- eral funds fonds lation | January- 
dent | lation mum | State | eral eral funds “i June, 
| maxi- | maxi- | maxi- ; 1944 
| mum | mum} mum 
| | | | 
All States.._..]_.._..-- — Besse ere | 56, 430 49} $29 | ee 23) 13 14| $19, 550 48 39 13 | 390.1 100.0 
EE Ce ae y heceeree Cee ae 750 16 $40 2 | 2 (4) 138 50 25 25 &:3 Fi 
ES ees | ees 16 430 7 45 50 48 | 9 72 206 47 OS }...-.<. .4 1.0 
oS Ree eee ? ee 16 | 1,230 72 20 40 3 | - 280 50 | 1.9 1.4 
SSS eee 5 | a oe 16 5,710 72 48 50 76 2 91 3, 375 41 30 29 4.6 14.7 
CO SSS ee ff rae Ree 500 47 36 40 59 eS, 223 50 Ry Ls 
Connecticut ________- 5 Bee a 140 8 34} 540 36 36 6 54 48 i .3 
District of Columbia. 1 | 5) X 6 16 230 27 7 A nee 2 12 30 101 50 ae 5 
| ESS 75 | 5 | eee Seer 2, 290 113 30 40 23 if Bene te 699 50 , | 3.3 
eee 1 | SD icce eee 21 2, 090 70 14 30 6 i eee ee 353 50 3.6 1.9 
eee 1 | Seem eee es (8) 25 40 8 ig eee eg 19 50 ees (8) Pe | 
i ae 5 | Derr eae Oe 210 45 32 40 se ee ee 85 50 A ieee 8 .5 
_ SS See | | eee 18 5, 250 69 32 40 29 | 29 1, 921 57  , 5.2 11.1 
SCS ae | 5 | . 4 618 2, 140 63 30 540 19 } 19 | 1 811 50 _, 2.5 4.5 
ISS! hare | 5 | x 18 1, 320 57 32 40 31 | 1 eee 524 50 25 25 1.8 2.8 
ee 5 | Sf RR eee SE. 080 64 | 10 15 404 48 26 26 1.3 21 
Kentucky 1 ee = 2 eee 1, 610 64 13 40 | 0 | 0 240 50 __ eee 2.0 1.2 
fa ieee a D tcc cueiacaeenn 1, 410 61 26 5 40 | 13 13 (4) 453 48 _/ = 2.8 2.4 
ee 5 OS tecckenes 16 840 107 29 40 | 25 | -, i} Sees 288 50  ) .6 1.5 
LS Cae ee } ees 450 23 30 40 25) 25] : 163 50 15 35| 1.6 .9 
Massachusetts_ .__..- 3 | 3 _ 21 950 23 hs ae) 30 | 44 464 45 |) 3.0 2.3 
| 
co ee ee 23 34 40 38 | ee 503 50 a ee 3.1 2.7 
Minnesota... .......]_....... 37 oh ee es ee ae 4 | 32 389 47 aes 1.7 2.0 
Mississippi - - - S 1 | 72 17 30 6 _|) <n ae 233 50 | 3.1 1.0 
Montana... _- E 5 | 66 31 40 30 i eas | 111 50 35 15 3 6 
Depress. .........=- 5 | 40 26 30 34 | aes | 160 50 . | & 9 
New Hampshire- ---- 5 61 29 40 18 3 arr | 93 50  _ haere .4 .5 
New Jersey____._..-- 1 | 13 ee | 11 7 199 50 46 a7 1.1 
New Mexico. Se Ca es 53 29 40 28 | SS ee 93 50 fh ene .4 5 
mow rere........... 1 | 23 _ ) eee ian 93 933 1, 250 45 30 25 8.4 5.9 
North Carolina __-__. 1 68 17 40 | 1 See 447 50 25 25 3.5 2.3 
} | 
North Dakota x 1 22 i ae ee at 14 13 43 49 _ Sa e 2 
ON Se ee es eee | 18 3, 110 45 26 40 | 14 | _ | a | 983 50 17 33 5.0 5.3 
Oklahoma_.- ede! 65 1, 860 | 94 31 40 36 | | eee 668 50 At re 1.7 3.6 
Oregon - eee ORs 370 32 Tis eae [peaks | oe 48 185 43 34 23 a 8 
Rhode Island (RE, (SRS ee ee eRe 90 14 a hae 4 17 32 48 ee .4 | 
South Carolina____-_- BF Pe cecal | D bic wee | - 880 50 20 25 | 31 acancawe 191 49  ) ae 2.4 9 
South Dakota______. ane | |) ee | 18 210 39 22 30 | 17 _ eee 55 50 Cl ee 7 y 
Teenie. .......... | 5 | 5 es 16 1, 5380 55 20 40 | 5 | Ch 373 50 | 37 13 2. 5 2.0 
DMR ee ks 5 | ti oe 21 | 4,620 74 24 9) Mid Sele 1, 349 50} 50]... 5.1 7.4 
EE 5 | 5 Pe | See! 120 21 42 5 40 | 31 | 31 28 63 eA 42 15 .3 a 
| | 
Vermont........_...- eee | 5 : oy eee 160 48 28 40 24 | Pe Ascactecs 51 50 | 4 .3 .3 
es | 5 | © fucckeaktlosecacna 960 35 17 40 1 | i re 191 50 31 19 ; ¥ 1.0 
Washington ...._....|.....- | eee 616 620 32 39 5 40 68 68 | 16 303 50 | | ar ie 1.7 
West Virginia __~ | 1 | 3 ee acuta 820 47 | 23 40 9 i eee 223 50 |. I 1.2 
ae ae _} Sees 18 1, 460 50 | 29 40 15 th er 508 50 | 30 20 2.0 2.8 
Wyoming.....___-- | 5 | “7 Seeac ae Eee, 120 50| 36| 50 } ou | 2 | "36 | 63] 47) 83 |... 1 3 
| 
1 Requirement in most States same or substantially same as limitation speci- 4 Less than 0.5 percent. 
fied in Social Security Act, i. e., year preceding application and 4 other years out 5 May be exceeded for recipients with medical or other special needs. 
of last 9. 6 With certain modifications. 
2 Alternatives or modifications provided in a few States. 7 For child, 1 year residence of child or mother required. 
39.9 percent of estimated blind population in Delaware, Missouri, Nevada, 8 Not available. 
and Pennsylvania; aid to the blind programs not under Social Security Act. § Excludes special payments. 
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pation. Fourteen States have maxi- 
mums identical with the Federal 
matching maximums, and 3 others 
have the same maximums but limit 
the total amount a family may receive 
regardless of its size. The inadequacy 
of assistance permitted under these 
maximums is indicated by the fact 
that in 11 of these 17 States, and in 
3 States with even lower maximums, 
more than 75 percent of the payments 
in November 1944 were at the State 
maximums. 

In 37 of the 46 State-Federal pro- 
grams for aid to the blind, maximums 
are imposed, ranging in amount from 
$25 to $50. In 28 of these States the 
usual limit is $40, the maximum 
monthly payment toward which the 
Federal Government will contribute 
half. Almost one-fourth of all pay- 
ments made in the 46 States in No- 
vember 1944 were at State maximums. 

The effect of maximums on the abil- 
ity of States to make payments large 
enough to meet need as established by 
the agency, particularly in view of the 
current high cost of living, has been 
a source of growing concern. The ef- 
fort of States to raise the level of 
payments is reflected in the fact that 
in 37 States bills have been intro- 
duced in this year’s legislative sessions 
to raise or delete the maximums on 
payments for one or more of the 3 
special types of public assistance. A 
large number of these bills provide 
for some changes in maximums: 63 
bills would raise and 3 delete the 
maximums on old-age assistance; 10 
bills would raise and 4 remove the 
maximums on aid to dependent chil- 
dren; and 12 bills would change max- 
imums on aid to the blind, 10 raising 
and 2 removing the maximums. In 
view of the number of such bills, it 
seems likely that the greatest change 
in provisions for public assistance in 
1945 will be in the limits imposed by 
States on individual payments. 


Expenditures for Assistance 


To eliminate the effects of varia- 
tions in size of populations in any 
comparison of State expenditures for 
the three special types of public as- 
sistance and general assistance, such 
expenditures have been reduced to a 
per inhabitant basis. In 1944, ex- 
penditures for these four programs 


in the continental United States 
amounted to $7.37 per inhabitant. Of 
this amount, $5.44 was for old-age 
assistance, $1.06 for aid to dependent 
children, $0.17 for aid to the blind, 
and $0.70 for general assistance. 

The States varied greatly not only 
in the total amounts expended for all 
types of public assistance, but also in 
the amounts spent under the separate 
programs. Variations were greatest 
in expenditures for general assistance, 
ranging from about $0.01 per inhabi- 
tant in Mississippi to $1.88 in New 
York. Expenditures for old-age as- 
sistance ranged from $0.88 per inhabi- 
tant in Virginia to $19.02 in Colorado. 
The other two programs showed much 
less variation. For aid to dependent 
children the range was from $0.39 in 
Mississippi to $2.77 in Oklahoma; for 
aid to the blind, from $0.03 in Con- 
necticut to $0.43 in California. 

While, within the limitations set 
forth in the Social Security Act on 
maximum amounts of payments and 
on eligibility conditions, Federal funds 
are available to match State, or State 
and local, expenditures, some States 
make larger payments or other pay- 
ments than those toward which the 
Federal Government can contribute 
one-half; Colorado, for example, 
makes payments to recipients of old- 
age assistance who are between 60 
and 65 years of age. 

In the first half of 1944, the Federal 
share of expenditures for assistance 
to aged and blind in all States with 
approved plans was 48 percent. In 
old-age assistance, State funds bore 
45 percent of the cost, and local funds, 
7 percent. In aid to the blind, State 
funds provided 39 percent of the total 
in the 46 States administering aid un- 
der the act, and local funds bore 13 
percent. The Federal share of ex- 
penditures for payments for aid to 
dependent children in the States with 
State-Federal programs was 37 per- 
cent, the State share, 46 percent, and 
the local share, 17 percent. Expendi- 
tures for general assistance were met 
49 percent by the States and 51 per- 
cent by the localities. 

The relative share of public assist- 
ance costs borne by the State and 
local governments varied from State 
to State and program to program. In 
California, the non-Federal share of 


expenditures for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind was 59 percent, 
the highest proportion in any State. 
For aid to dependent children, the 
non-Federal share was 78 percent in 
Washington and 77 percent in both 
Massachusetts and New York. 

Local funds in 1944 bore 25 percen 
of the cost of old-age assistance in 4 
States; in 30 States, on the other hand, 
the localities did not share in expen- 
ditures. For aid to the blind the high- 
est local share was New Jersey’s 46 
percent; in 29 States there was no 
local financing. The localities in New 
York bore 48 percent of the cost of 
aid to dependent children; 22 States 
carried the entire non-Federal share. 
In 15 States the localities bore the en- 
tire cost of general assistance, in con- 
trast to the 6 States in which expendi- 
tures were wholly from State funds. 

If it could be assumed that the same 
relative ‘amount of need existed in 
each State, that eligibility conditions 
were uniform, and that need was met 
at the same standard, it would be ex- 
pected that the share of Federal funds 
expended in each State would closely 
approximate the share which its aged, 
blind, and child population comprise 
of all aged, blind, and children in the 
United States. Since these factors 
vary widely, great disparities are to be 
found among the States in their share 
of the total population aided and of 
the Federal funds expended. 

In old-age assistance, California, 
with 6.7 percent of the aged popula- 
tion of the country, expended 11.2 
percent of total Federal expenditures 
for that program. In contrast, New 
York, with 10.4 percent of the Na- 
tion’s population 65 years and over, 
expended 6.2 percent of total Federal 
funds. According to estimates, Cali- 
fornia has 4.6 percent of the blind 
population of the United States but 
expended 14.7 percent of Federal 
funds for aid to the blind. On the 
other hand, Alabama, with an esti- 
mated 3.2 percent of the blind popu- 
lation of the country, spent 0.7 per- 
cent of total Federal funds for aid 
to the blind. In aid to dependent 
children, Illinois, with 5.2 percent of 
the Nation’s child population, spent 
8.7 percent of the Federal funds, while 
North Carolina, with 3.3 percent of 
the children, spent 1.6 percent. 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment 
Compensation 


April activities.—For the Nation as 
a whole and in 21 States, initial claims 
increased and continued claims de- 
creased during April as compared with 
March. This variation was partly the 
result of short-time unemployment; 
claimants found new jobs before filing 
waiting-period or compensable claims. 
The beginning of new benefit years in 
April in 10 States was also an im- 
portant factor in the increase in initial 
claims. Except for weeks compen- 
sated for part-total unemployment, 
all claims and benefit levels were 
higher in April than a year earlier. 

April benefit payments amounted to 
$6.2 million, 14.7 percent less than in 
March, and went to a weekly average 
of 87,200 beneficiaries to compensate 
for 378,000 weeks of unemployment. 
The number of first payments (51,600) 


increased 16.5 percent. Persons who. 


exhausted benefit rights were 9.7 per- 
cent fewer than in March but 12.2 per- 
cent more than a year earlier. 

The number of weeks compensated 
for partial unemployment increased 
63.9 percent from the figure for April 
1944; for California the increase 
amounted to 246 percent and for 
Maryland, to 146 percent. In the 
latter State, more than a third of all 
weeks compensated in April were for 
partial unemployment. 

Funds available for future benefits 
amounted to $6.5 billion as of April 30, 
an increase of 2.4 percent over the 
preceding month and 25.4 percent 
more than a year earlier. 

Except for Michigan, Mississippi, 
and South Dakota, the 11 States which 
showed an increase of 50 percent or 
more in initial claims were States in 
which a new benefit year began in 
April. The 61.8-percent increase in 
Michigan was centered in the Detroit 
area and was caused mainly by lay- 
offs in plants engaged in aircraft con- 
struction. 

In Maine and Maryland, two of the 
States beginning new benefit years, 
other factors also contributed to the 
March-April rise in initial claims. 
Maine, with a 223-percent rise, re- 
ported drastic lay-offs in the ship- 
building industry and continued un- 
employment in fish packing because 
of a late season. The unseasonable 


weather in Maryland, causing unem- 
ployment in the fishing, canning, and 
crabbing industries, contributed to the 
417-percent increase there. 

Eight States—Colorado, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, and New Hampshire— 
showed increases from March in con- 
tinued claims and decreases in the 
number of weeks compensated. In five 
of these eight States, the beginning of 
new uniform benefit years, causing 
claimants to serve waiting periods, re- 
duced the number of compensable 
claims which could be filed during 
the month. 

Although there was an 11-percent 
decrease in continued claims in Cali- 
fornia, the number filed amounted to 
23 percent of the national total. Both 
initial and continued claims decreased 
in Washington, but seasonal factors 
continued to keep the numbers at a 
moderately high level; logging camps 
were idle because of heavy snows and 
many women remained unemployed 
pending the opening of the canning 
season. In Aberdeen, employees of 
two shingle mills were temporarily laid 
off because of shortage of materials. 

The increase in initial claims in New 
York was partially due to large-scale 
lay-cffs in Buffalo aircraft plants. 
Other reductions due to cut-backs in 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued 
claims, January 1940-April 1945 
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war materials were reported from sev- 
eral areas. In New York City the in- 
crease was due to a decline in ship- 
building and repair and also to some 
temporary lay-offs in apparel indus- 
tries, caused by seasonal factors or 
lack of materials. Shortage of mate- 
rials caused curtailed operations in 
the textile industry in Alabama and 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, April 1945 and May 
1944-April 1945 
























April 1945 May 1944—April 1945 
Percentage change Percentage change 
Item from— from— 
Number or Number or 
amount amount 
March April May May 
1945 | 1944 1 a a 
April 1944 A pril 1943 
Initial claims _- 153, 416 +30.7 +9.5 | 1,458,673 —10.5 —64.6 
New! ____ 115, 700 +48.9 +11.6 1, 003, 353 (2) (2) 
Additional 3- 37, 074 4—6.9 4+.6 426, 771 (4) (?) 
Continued claims. 487, 773 —10.2 +3.4 5, 453, 432 —7.5 —74.7 
Waiting-period 5 90, 326 +15.8 +5.5 963, 288 —9.9 —69.0 
Compensable- ----- 397, 437 —14.5 +3.1 | 4,490, 144 —7.0 —75.7 
Weeks compensated ---.-..-..-.----- 377, 713 —15.6 +4.6 | 4,176,155 —6.6 —76.9 
Total unemployment-.--_-__--_.-- 339, 378 —16.1 +3.1 3, 767,275 —6.0 —77.2 
Part-total unemployment ¢______ 7, 801 —10.0 —30.8 100, 745 —22.9 1 —78.6 
Partial unemployment 6_______- , 232 —10.2 +63. 9 283, 445 —2.8 7—71.2 
i. OU—=E— 51, 617 +16.5 +4.0 525, 161 §—1.1 * —69. 2 
po a een 10, 782 —9.7 +12.2 104,860 | "—15.2 il —84.8 
Weekly average beneficiaries_-_____- 87, 161 —15.6 +4.6 80, 311 —6.6 —76.9 
Net benefits paid !?__.-...-.-......- $6, 061, 678 —16.1 +11. 5 |$65, 399, 531 +4.7 —70.9 
Benefits paid since first payable !2__| $2, 201, 335, 440 
Funds available as of Apr. 30._____- | $6, 497, 259, 572 




















1 Excludes Wisconsin because data not comparable, 
and Hawaii and Wyoming for April because data 
not reported. 

2 Data not available for all States. 

3 Excludes Florida, Maryland, Ohio, and Texas, 
which have no provision for filing additional claims, 
also Indiana and Pennsylvania prior to April 1945. 

4 Based on 43 States. 

5 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims, beginning April 1945. 


6 Excludes New York because data not reported, 
and Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no 
provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 

7 Based on 47 States reporting comparable data. 

8 Excludes Wisconsin; data not comparable. 

§ Based on 49 States reporting comparable data. 

10 Excludes Wisconsin and Wyoming; data not 
comparable. 

11 Based on 48 States reporting comparable data. 

12 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
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Georgia and in shipyards in several 
different areas. In Alabama, compen- 
sable unemployment increased more 
than 30 percent among workers dis- 
placed from the transportation-equip- 
ment industry. 

New Jersey experienced a _ post- 
Easter slump in the garment industry 
and a few minor cut-backs in war 


industries, principally shipbuilding. 
In the last week of the month, lay- 
offs occurred among workers engaged 
in the manufacture of aircraft pro- 
pellers. Though initial claims in- 
creased 8.8 percent, continued claims 
decreased 10.7 percent, partly because 
of the prompt transfer of workers 
from one industry to another. 


In Minnesota, where continued 
claims decreased 35.7 percent, the 
drop was due mostly to fewer claims 
filed by workers in the mining indus- 
try. More claims were filed by semi- 
skilled than by skilled workers. 
Women workers filed 55 percent of the 
claims, as compared with 42 percent 
in March, and claimants over 40 years 


Table 2.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, April 1945, and funds available for 


benefits as of April 30, 1945, by State 








[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 26, 1945] 
















































































































| 
ae Weeks compensated for specified types : 
| Beneficiaries of unemployment | Benefits paid 2 
| | l Funds avail 
aed | | able for 
Social Security Board region and State a PP nc all a: em 3 
verage " : as 0 
weekly —_—— R39 Total | Patt. | Partial! | Amount Apr. 30, 1945 
number | March | April March | April 
1945 | 1944 1945 1944 
en a | 
2 ee ae se 87, 161 —15.6 +4.6 | 377, 713 339, 378 7, 801 28, 232 | $6, 179, 252 —14.7 +12.9 |$6, 497, 259, 572 
Region I: j | —_ 
Connecticut... ............-..-.-.--.=- 1,098 —32.6); +14.6) 4,757 4, 316 120 321 88, 821 —34.4 +19.3 168, 380, 727 
/ | EES ae eee 678 —26.6 } +100. 0} 2, 936 2, 550 58 328 39, 074 —18.6 +149. 4 34, 791, 072 
ee  naeenndode 2, 120 —25.5} —31.1} 9, 187 8, 325 74 788 144, 208 —25.7 —29.2 208, 643, 913 
New Hampshire 165 —23.6 | —64.0 | 715 669 0 4 8, 533 —17.5 —58.5 20, 832, 376 
oN Ses =I 1, 403 +8.5 | +20.4 6, 080 5,021 0 1,059 95, 106 +8.7 +19.4 67, 338, 321 
a Pe 44 (*) 4 | 191 183 2 6 2, 434 —37.4 —46.0 11, 815, 724 
Region [I-III: | | 
Delaware...........__. eae oe zea tee 214 —7.0 | +130.1 927 839 15 7 13, 949 —7.3 | +129.8 14, 255, 114 
New Jersey 4, 447 —5.8 —16.2 | 19, 269 17, 471 66 1, 732 | 304, 7: —6.7 —15.2 420, 956, 307 
New York............. 11, 598 —20.1; —10.6 50, 259 47, 957 (1) (1) 815, 462 —20.2 —5.6 900, 691, 109 
Pennsylvania 2, 941 —15.8 —6.3 | 12,745 12, 745 (1) (1) 199, 460 —15.5 —3.0 579, 188, 865 
Region [V: ‘3 | 
District of Columbia_____-_-_--- ---- ‘ 326 —45.7 —63. 1 | 1,413 1, 375 33 5 24, 669 —46.4 —64.2 42, 267, 007 
» ee eee ey 977 +14. 3 | +6.4 4, 234 2, 724 27 1, 483 61, 797 +3.5 —.4 120, 619, 184 
pO eee 819 —7.2 | —48.3 | 3, 550 3,317 23 210 30, 278 —7.0 —34.4 98, 922, 840 
,:. . ee teers rae 324 —24.7 —47.6 1, 403 1, 086 38 279 14, 935 —24.7 —48.8 60, 612, 619 
West Virginia_..______- bee Coe es 413 —51.9 —30. 5 1, 788 1, 160 0 628 26, 521 —41.7 —30.5 65, 548, 748 
Region V: | } } 
Tackeck AE Ee ee ess | 963 —16.0 —32.2 4, 174 3, 794 288 92 44, 603 —16.1 —28.2 81, 576, 433 
Michigan 13,010 —3.2 +107.5 | 56,376 55, 818 303 255 1, 079, 458 —3.5 +112.8 276, 861, 224 
| Re OE ea eee: 1,089 —28.1 —48.1 | 4,720 4, 381 128 211 66, 521 —28.9 —48.2 449, 675, 496 
Region VI: . 4 | 
Illinois 7,114 —9.3 +15.0 | 30, 829 27, 163 1, 536 | 2, 130 | 535, 759 —8.1 +20. 6 489, 098, 993 
Indiana 1,616 +7.2| —35.8 7, 001 6, 329 77 | 595 108, 109 +8.6 —37.0 175, 046, 919 
ere ee ene 50 —35.2| —79.9 2, 199 1, 784 108 307 | 32,267 | —33.6| —79.6| 171,858,672 
Region VII: | | 
SS ced oe be es eee 1,014 —111|) +447} 4, 395 4, 325 61 9 | 52, 163 —8.3 +52.7 63, 175, 243 
/ | ae ee see 966 —.2) +816) 4, 185 3, 848 229 108 | 53, 032 —2.8 +74.7 52, 076, 559 
I 22 Ad ee ak andy en | 1, 345 —35.8 +82. 2 5, 828 5, 588 40 200 | 66, 946 —35. 1 +120. 4 73, 495, 880 
1 Sree ee 273 —10.5 | +4.6 1, 183 1, 102 29 52 13, 401 —10.8 +11.3 23, 926, 128 
South Carolina_- en een eee 457 —32.3 —1.3 | 1, 982 1, 931 12 39 19, 563 —33.1 —10.3 36, 220, 270 
.. ees eee ee 1, 642 —43.8 —31.7 7, 116 6, 888 114 114 80, 966 —45.0 —29.3 77, 213, 919 
Region VILI: 
ES A eee ee a Pere ee 547 —18.8 —11.9 2, 369 2, 166 127 76 | 27, 215 —14.2 —3.2 56, 935, 926 
Minnesota___ po ak EE 740 —29.7 —50.6 3, 207 2, 864 202 141 | 43, 141 —31.0 —53.1 79, 994, 929 
Nebraska --| 105 —39.7 —63.7 | 457 261 8 188 5, 461 —40.5 —64.9 24, 394, 953 
North Dakota......_..-.-.----------- | 40 (4) ae 173 | 70 17 86 | 1,911 —42.1 +18.3 4, 832, 266 
South Dakota________- ALE T a } 41 (4) mo | 176 | 125 2 49 1, 519 —26.8 —52.5 6, 148, 321 
Region IX: } | 
Arkansas. .__.._- b chcaig heated eaeagie does 196 —27.1 —33. 3 | 849 794 27 28 | 9, 155 —25.0 —37.3 27, 408, 031 
eee icenmaune ease E 294 —27.4 —73.2 1, 276 1, 118 52 106 | 15, 475 —25.6 —75.5 50, 442, 109 
Missouri 73 —26.1 —68. 7 3, 783 2, 997 114 672 48, 026 —24.5 —73.9 152, 053, 535 
Oklahoma “ 220 —33.3 —69.7 952 744 89 119 12, 606 —31.9 —71.7 44, 607, 034 
Region X: 
os enn gndeapaaenanemene 7 - —26.9 3, 122 2,711 75 336 | 43, 857 +1.2 —17.8 74, 453, 098 
New Mexico 19 (4) (‘) 84 79 5 0} 949 —45.4 —20.8 9, 275, 961 
es fee Bie Fo ced cae 1,029 —10.2 +13. 2 4, 460 4, 354 106 0} 54, 214 —12.3 +25.7 145, 683, 851 
Region XI: 
ee i6cnecacueneeee 57 —25.0 —70.0 247 240 4 3 2, 954 —33.0 —70.4 32, 474, 745 
(ae 133 —20.4 —19.4 576 557 19 0} 7, 905 —28.8 —11.0 13, 439, 824 
pS Sere 138 —29.9 —653.1 599 599 (!) (4) | 7, 526 —32. 2 —53.1 17, 232, 269 
| Sees ere io 192 —35.4 — 26.7 834 792 38 4} 15, 672 —35.7 —24.0 24, 378, 291 
Wyoming ll (4) (*) 48 43 5 0 | 739 —22.3 +353. 4 7, 438, 445 
Region XII: | 
so. cibisnbona a er ee ee 87 —28. 1 —55. 2 379 375 $ 0 | 5, 234 —27.2 —55,8 18, 181, 309 
i Se eee 21, 867 —14.8 +62. 6 94, 758 77, 007 3, 273 14, 478 1, 710, 724 —14.5 +70.9 679, 476, 712 
(| Ss Ee ee eee 54 —28.0 — 20.6 235 229 6 0 3, —27.4 —18.4 9, 578, 851 
, 0 AM See ee ae seer 688 +.9 +52. 5 | 2, 983 2, 681 lll 191 | 41, 518 +1.8 +64. 6 67, 488, 574 
INS Siac tnsnkctyenscunaunnee 1, 457 —17.6 +186. 2 6, 313 5, 522 110 681 | 91, 552 —17.1 +201.6 141, 900, 819 
Territories: | | | 
I oa eS dagaaitsca ceahei nck einen cpr oa ras 87 —38.7 +27.9 378 352 | 26 | 0 5, 424 —39.4 +22.0 7, 335, 751 
eee emer 3 (4) (*) 13 | 9 0 | 3 214 +63. 4 —57.0 17, 014, 306 
| 

















1 Excludes New York because data not reported, and Montana and Pennsyl- 
vania, which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 


2 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


3 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 
benefit-payment account, and in State account in the Federal unemployment 


account). ° 


or both periods. 


trust fund (excluding amount transferred to railroad unemployment insurance 


4 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either 
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of age filed 74 percent—slightly fewer 
than in March. 

Tennessee reported a drop of more 
than 25 percent in both initial and 
continued claims. This reduction oc- 
curred in most major industry groups 
except the bituminous and other soft- 
coal mining industries, in which work- 
ers filed claims after serving dis- 
qualification periods following a 
lay-off due to a labor dispute. There 


this period in the maximum and min- 
imum weekly benefit amounts pay- 
able under many State laws. 
Considerable variation is found 
among individual States in the size of 
benefit payments in 1944 and in the 
changes trom 1943. For example, 
while nearly 60 percent of all pay- 


ments for total unemployment were 
made at the maximum payable under 
the law, the proportion was more than 
70 percent in 13 States. As might be 
expected, most of these 13 States had 
maximum benefit amounts of $15 or 
$16, although there were 3 States— 
Hawaii, Michigan, and Utah—which, 


Table 3.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, April 1945 


was also a minor lay-off in the ma- 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to May 26, 1945] 
chinery group. 

























































































tal unemployment in all States except 
Texas. In Texas, checks are issued for 
biweekly benefit periods, but the data 
have been adjusted to make them com- 
parable with those for other States. 





Service personnel, which are reported by War Man- 
power Commission. 

‘Includes additional claims, except in Florida, 
Maryland, Ohio, and Texas. 
, oe waiting-period claims, except in Mary- 
and. 

‘Includes preliminary data for Hawaii and Wyom- 
ing, subject to revision. 


The volume of initial claims was Initial claims Continued claims 
larger in Massachusetts because of la- l 
. . ‘ eee | Percentage | Percentage 
bor disputes of short duration. In a Boerd | change from— | | change from— | Gop). 
Missouri, part of the 17.9-percent rise Te pl ee New | tent pa So 
in initial claims was due to a seasonal | March | April | March | Aprii | S@ble 
shut-down of coal mines in the north- i=) = | 1945 | 1944 
ern and north central sections. In | | | 
é 7 i a a ee ee 4 153,416 | +30.7 | +9.5 | 5115, 700 | 4 487,763 | —10.2 |} +3.4 |4397, 437 
New Mexico, the closing of a cannery eee aera 4487, 763 | —10 =| Bertolt 
= Region I: | | | 
accounted for about one-fifth of the Gonienbittibe nse oc oo 4,614 | +84.2| —-15.0| 4,423] 7,779 | —16.6| +3. 4, 992 
compensable claims load. Maine......___- 2,852 |4+293.4 |+130.7] 2,780 5,306 | +22.1 | +93.0| 2'620 
i : Massachusetts 9,240 |+ 87.8 | +25.9 | 8, 811 19,075 | +31.4 —2.4 11, 425 
Size- of benefit payments in New Hampshire ete ; 603 yore | +21.6 | 550 1,371 | +21.5 | —46.1] 1,095 
; Rhode Island......--.--------- 2,364 | +11.7| +25.7| 2,264 7,418 | +26.7| +39.0| 6,243 
1944’—The trend toward higher Vermont 240 |+192.7 | 6.6 | 234 450 5.3 Be " 
: Sis oa me eats 2 2. —6.6 : 50| —5.3 | —21.9 258 
j n Region II-III: | 
weekly benefit amounts which bega I geno oe 341 | +3.3 |-+154.5 | 296 | 1,040 | —12.8 |+125.6 925 
in 1940 continued in 1944. The av- New Jersey. Rf 560 as | =10.5 4, 998 21, 082 | —10.7 | —25.2| 17,761 
A E | +34.3 | —14.5| 10,164 64, 344 | —12.8 —2.9 48, 535 
ras werd eee ' nese pe gnnsylvania ees ee 3, 694 | +20.6 | +27.2| 2,835 | 15,218 | —26.0 | —20.0 | 12) 531 
$15.90—was almost 15 perce e District of Columbia... 218 | —27.8| —44.1| 201} 1,651 | —45.8 | —58.3| 1,541 
than the average of 1943. Payments cae! ap ee SS ee 2, = ow peg! |} 2 = | 3,872 | +26.1 | —18.8 3, 872 
. Nor NN tae pont 957 | —14.5 | —31.2 | 818 | 4, 738 —6.0 | —43.0 4, 054 
of $15.00 or more constituted almost Dag eeree ac aloe 335 | +27.4 | —49.1 150| 1,526 | —11.6 | —43.4| 15410 
el West Virginia__.......--.-.._- 1,974 | $14.4 | —355 | 1,606 | 3,327 | —37.5 | —37.1| 2/692 
three-fourths of all payments, as Region V: | | | | | 
compared with 57 percent in 1943. any pesaea patent hens. S R - | rey is? - | 6, 967 | ~20.6 | -25.1| 6,316 
é RMMPIMATE eos otk 23, 13¢ 51.8 |+135.7| 18,655 | 64,408 | —4.5| +92.8| 57.723 
There was a 50-percent drop in the 71 Fim ae ae 2,096 | —13.2| —30.4| 2096| 6,844] —24.9| —48.4| 5'050 
‘ ; Region VI: | Scere al Se 
proportion of all payments which ae ae er eg 22, 664 | +83.8| +6.0| 20,407| 40,490| +9.1| +4.7| 31,279 
were $10.00 or less. Almost 60 per- (Tir a aa Teas oe as 2,934 | —32.5| +47.0| 2,077 | 8, 502 | —13.0 | —22.2| 6,997 
cent of all payments were made at ae CEOS EOE Teese aoe 7 629 —35.1 | —32.1 | | 3,462 | —27.2 | —71.5 2, 765 
Region VII: } | | 
; s eneeia ee Pts 4 ee 3.9 | +53.8 | 776| 5,240| —6.0|+73.5| 4,624 
the maximum payable under the Florida ¢—----200o2oo2o-2 | 1,06 8) +369) 1,065) 6,972 | -14.7 | 438.4 | 6, 300 
tate laws. REN ae cencnckemerie ator aan 3 | 3. 28. 6 591 6,918 | —36.3 | +75.6 5, 773 
oe Mississippi... | 2 | +56.5 | +68.7 538 | 2,355| +8.1/ 411.5] 2,082 
2. South Carolina a | —93.5 | —24.2 463 2,954 | —27.1 | —22.6| 2,691 
l l Beeenee th ae aE ee 1, 289 | .8 | —33.2 1, 064 11,011 | —28.0 | —21.9] 9,580 
Number of |Percent of weeks} , .., egion : | . | ™ | 
weeks com- | compensated in Aw — Iowa a 2 non ee en nen ee +--+ ee -e- ; | .9 | +34.5 | 617 3, 254 | —15.1 | —12.7 2, 467 
pensated | amounts of— | Wee®y Minnesota--.__-.---- 3 | ~1 | —52.9 | 426 3,571 | —35.7 | —58.4 3, 044 
: sate | benefit Nebraska.....----__- 3 | —28.0 | 102 536 | —32.2 | —56.3 431 
Year for total |________| for total North Dakota 3 | (8s) | 12 191 | —50.6 7.7 187 
7 7. | q fi o | . —W.6 —i.6 d 
ae | Less | $150r |_wnem- South Dakota | +65.1 | +40. 5 | 102 365 | —16.8| —41.6| 328 
thousands) \than $10| more |Ployment Region IX: | | | | 
: oa CC So era 524| +7.8| —17.4 | 475 2,326 | —21.8 | —25.7| 2,180 
4 Sos Kansas_.___- 531 | +20.4 | —39.2 | _ 400 1,864 | —19.6 | —62.5] 1,656 
46,258 | 43.7 | 27.1 $10. 56 Missouri ___- 1,901 | +17.9 | —68.6 1, 668 6,495 | —9.4| —67.1| 5,240 
29, 359 | 38.9 | 30.5 | 11. 06 aan we wen anen----------- 462 | —18.4 | —55.1 | 377 2,188 | —21.6 | —60.3 2, 044 
: 6. 3.8 12. 66 gion X: 
25,883 | 26.5 | = 13.84 nn ae 1,004 | +20.1 | —18.4 | 97| 4,381| +8.9| -20.8| 3,761 
5, 380 | 17.1 | 57.1 a 
3, 724 8.6| 73.1 15.90 0; © | | 47 258 | —11.9 | —22.5 243 
, | | peers; Be ian oe 1,406 | —14.8 | -12.7| 1,406 8,379 | —17.2| —8.0| 7,635 
eet egion : | 
EERO 28s tls 291 |+146.6 | —68.9 288 671 | +29.8| 65.3]. 428 
ee ; : aho__- 106 | —32.1| —8.6 | 91 777 | +18.6| —8.8 630 
The continuing rise since soe sn Montana_.- 126 | +28.6 | —25.0 | 101 839 | —20.2 | —48.5 706 
n nly to increasin Uw i ae 120 | —37.2 | —54.4 | 62 841 | —34.1 | —28.7 798 
been due not only t wih Wyoming 91 ® | ® | @ 71| 29.0) © 68 
employment and higher weekly wage Region XII: | 
: Te pea es 5 8 oe 248 | —2.0| —15.6 | 216 978 | —21.8 | —35.7 920 
levels, but also to increases within ea aa 21,268 | +12.0 | 443.7} 14,837 | 112,794 | —11.1 | 463.3 | 93,742 
a | A ee et 68 | +13.3 | +21.4 49 272 | —21.8 —4.6 227 
a gcc ccieciss 1,072 | —41.1 |4102.3 | 738 5,701 | +13.7 |+134.4 | 3, 792 
1This discussion is concerned with pay- Pn pAcwapl oeoleaucn 1, 888 | —14.8 |+148.4 1, 137 6,499 | —20.8 |+213.8 | 5, 655 
erritories: | | | 
ments for total unemployment only. The I eo a eddie 22| (8) () | 16 | 176 | —80.0 | —67.0| 168 
terms “weeks compensated,” “payments, PAGAN 8 eh |, OO | OO } © 4 6); © | ® | 14 
and “checks issued” are used interchange- | | P | aa Al S 
ably, since benefit checks or payments 1 Except claims taken by U. S. Employment 5 Excludes Hawaii and Wyoming because data not 
are issued for corresponding weeks of to- 


— and Wisconsin because data not compar- 
able. 

6 State procedures do not provide for filing addi- 
tional claims; beginning April 1945, Maryland law 
no longer provides for waiting-period claims. 

7 Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 

§ Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods. 
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despite a maximum weekly benefit 
amount of $20, paid the maximum on 
more than 80 percent of all payments. 

All but 3 States—Idaho, Mississippi, 
and Wisconsin—reported an increased 
proportion of payments at $15 or more. 
Two-thirds of all the States issued 
more than half their checks for total 
unemployment in amounts of $15 or 
more (chart 2). In 1943 only 2 States 
issued more than 80 percent of their 
checks for $15 or more; in 1944 there 
were 14 such States. 

The 25 States having a maximum 
weekly benefit amount of $18 or more 
cover more than 70 percent of all 
workers protected by unemployment 
compensation. This high percentage 
partly explains the fact that, for the 
country as a whole, more than half 
the checks for total unemployment 
were for $18 or more. 

At the other end of the scale, less 
than 9 percent of all checks issued for 
total unemployment during 1944 were 
under $10. In 4 States—California, 
Michigan, New York, and Oregon— 
which represent more than a fourth of 
the total coverage, no checks could 
be issued for less than $10 under the 
1944 benefit formula. (In Michigan 
and Oregon a few checks of less than 


$10 were issued during 1944 to com- 
pensate for weeks of total unemploy- 
ment under previous benefit formu- 
las.) Sixteen of the other 47 States 
issued more than 25 percent of their 
payments for amounts below $10; 4 of 
them—Georgia, Maine, North Caro- 
lina, and South Dakota—issued more 
than 50 percent at amounts of less 
than $10. 

Only 10 States had a minimum 
weekly benefit amount of less than $5, 
and all except North Carolina wrote 
less than 9 percent of their checks for 
that amount. Only 4.4 percent of all 
weeks of total unemployment were 
compensated during 1944 at the 
statutory minimum weekly benefit 
amounts of the 48 States for which 
comparable data are available. The 
relative volume of weeks compensated 
at the minimum amount was 40 per- 
cent in South Dakota, 26 percent in 
Maine, 14 percent in Kentucky, 11 
percent in New Hampshire, and 10 
percent in West Virginia. All other 
States issued less than 10 percent of 
their checks at the minimum; Hawaii 
and Nevada issued no payments at 
the minimum amount. 

Among the States, the 1944 average 
benefit check for total unemployment 


ranged from $7.91 in North Carolina 
and $9.50 in South Dakota to $19.57 in 
Hawaii. Distribution by specified 
weekly benefit amount was as follows: 





Average weekly benefit amount Number 

of 
States 
I I ao iisidn dsiciesnsa esutetg mare 2 
Dk apn eee bere Mer ey hl ew 13 
yi 8 eee ee SPE ee ees oe 9 
| aerosol fe - 14 
ot 7k Sp Bet Aer eae RE SE Se he eT 8 
pt Pee a eee eS 15 
1 Hawaii ($19.57), Michigan ($19.03), Utah ($18.88), 


Connecticut ($18.87), California ($18.22). 


Employment Service® 


Labor-Market Developments 


The April civilian labor force of 51.9 
million persons represented an in- 
crease of 270,000 over the number in 
March but 130,000 less than a year 
earlier, according to estimates of the 
Bureau of the Census. The gains over 
March were chiefly among young per- 
sons and about equally divided be- 
tween boys and girls. The male civil- 


*Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 
ice, War Manpower Commission, and from 
published releases of other Government 
agencies. 


Chart 2.—Percent of weeks of total unemployment compensated by weekly benefits of $15 or more, 1944 
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ian labor force was still about a million 
less than that a year earlier, while the 
female labor force was approximately 
a million more. 

The total number of employed per- 
sons reached almost 51.2 million in 
April, about a million above the level 
in January. Farm employment in- 
creased almost half a million from the 
March number, but nonfarm employ- 
ment declined slightly. 

For the third consecutive month, 
the number of women employed in 
nonfarm industries remained at 16.5 


million. There were 26.9 million men 
in nonfarm employment in April—a 
decline of 120,000 from the number in 
March. Increases in employment 
among boys aged 14-17 years were 
more than offset by decreases among 
older men, many of whom shifted to 
farm work as the season advanced. 
Farm workers increased during the 
month to 7.8 million; of the increase of 
460,000 from March, 160,000 were 
women—almost all of them unpaid 
family workers under age 45. Com- 
pared with the number in April 1944, 


Table 4.—Percent of weeks of total unemployment compensated at statutory maximum 
and minimum benefit amount, percentage distribution by amount of payment, and 
average weekly benefit for total unemployment, by State, 1944 











there was a decline of 200,000 among 
male hired workers while the num- 
bers of self-employed men and unpaid 
family workers were about the same, 

The number of unemployed persons 
(770,000), which showed about the 
usual seasonal decline from March, 
was exactly the same as in April 1944. 
Since only about a third of the per- 
sons unemployed in April had been out 
of work the previous month, it is clear 
that most persons seeking work had no 
difficulty finding jobs. 

The War Manpower Commission 
announced that the number of full- 
time local U. S. Employment Service 
offices would be increased from 1,507 
to 2,103 to take care of the growing 































































































z load of veterans’ placements. By 
Weeks of total unemployment compensated 
AES Average , 
Percent ! at— ea ‘prcnomeg by deme ly Table 5.—Nonagricultural placements, by 
State ae icohanel State, April 1945 
number | Maxi- | Mini- | Less | $18.00 shaven 
mum mum than _— — ere or War Manpower Commis- Total |W Non- 
amount | amount | $5.00 F - ns more sion region and State ota omen) white 
| Erne: 3, 723, 557 58.5 24.4 0.4 8.2 18.3 18.1 55.0 $15. 90 TN esc wntenn 925, 768 |300,871 | 181, 454 
EEE ee 48, 835 41.3 s 24. 2 30. 5 tf Seen 11. 64 Region I: 
i 7 2, 068 72.1 2.6 8.9 14.3 . 4 ¢ ieee 14. 21 Connecticut 11, 590 3, 700 716 
Arizona.__........ 7, 222 84.9 : 3.6 11.5 eee 14. 43 ee 4,976} 1,455 41 
Aryeemees......... 17, 932 44.2 4. 25. 6 21.9 Sj STE 11.15 Massachusetts___- -| 22,926 | 9,638 743 
California... .....- --| 486, 464 67.6 +.) a eer 12.9 11.0 76. 1 18, 22 New Hampshire. 2, 147 960 2 
Colorado.........- soi 9, 834 73.5 i. 10.3 16. 2 . < 3 Sere 13. 36 Rhode Island 7, 101 3, 769 142 
Connecticut - - -- e 70, 621 52.8 : 4.4 13.5 12.1 70.0 18. 87 Vermont............4.. 1, 227 392 0 
Delaware-___....----- 3, 996 55. 8 18.4 15.6 10. 2 55.8 14. 76 Region II: 
District of Columbia 30, 377 61.5 4.7 13.3 11.6 70. 4 17. 78 eee 96, 706 | 33, 585 28, 362 
PB eco cceckeeees 44, 794 52.6 13.3 34.1 MEO fe sccceme 12. 96 Region III: 
Delaware 2,020 806 665 
a 32, 488 21.1 42.7 19.1 9.1 21.1 10. 54 New Jersey --_-- 30, 686 | 12, 590 6, 003 
Hawaii- - --- a 308 93.5 1.6 2.0 0 96. 4 19, 57 Pennsylvania___.......- 58, 701 | 18,092 9, 182 
Idaho-_-__- — 4, 445 24.7 32.5 26. 3 16.5 24.7 12. 38 Region IV: 
Tllinois_--- -| 360, 703 46.9 3.9 12.8 9.6 73.7 17. 55 District of Columbia_..| 3, 956 2, 261 2, 260 
Indiana___ ---| 100,746 66. 4 5.2 14.4 14.0 66. 4 16. 10 Derviend .......-... ce. 9, 822 4, 080 3, 459 
10Wa....... 2 22, 551 49. 0 27.1 23.8 49.0 11. 59 North Carolina__......- 18, 158 7, 363 5, 985 
eee. ..... noes 34, 512 70.6 10.3 19.1 70.6 |_ 13. 42 ees 22, 106 8, 958 6, 885 
Kentucky --..--.----- 62, 475 18.9 43.9] 32.0] 24.1 10. 50 West Virginia. ________- 11,690 | 3,046 684 
Louisiana_-- 37, 836 53. 5 15.9 21.1 8.5 53.5 14. 46 Region V: 
ee 24, 202 15.1 54.6 a7 8.6 15,1 10. 49 a 2, 813 
Michigan__ 6, 758 
Maryiend............ 38, 488 65. 3 a eee tS 6.4 13.9 9.0 70. 7 17. 43 | 3 ee: 12, 108 
Massachusetts --.....- 163, 460 63.5 ~ > eS Nae 3.8 16.7 16.0 63. 5 16. 21 Region VI: 
Bien... ...-.- 321, 446 83. 6 . Sap 3 7.0 5.2 87.5 19. 03 -_ SSR 9, 743 
Minnesota____....---- 34, 182 18. 2 yf ee 13.2 28. 3 28. 5 30. 0 14. 28 eee 4, 159 
Mississippi- ---------- 11, 475 34.7 2.1 4.0 31.3 30. 0 ST Sin Pee a 11. 16 i 3 854 
peer. .-.....-... 98, 363 57.1 (3) .6 10.3 17.4 14.6 57.1 15. 27 Region VII: 
Montana 7, 879 51.7 SS ee 23.9 24.4 _ gf CS 12. 34 (eee 6, 421 
Nebraska 7, 735 60. 2 < 2 eee 14.1 25.7 oe 12. 65 | 602 4, 494 
Nevada 2, 292 93. 5 a) SEES od 5.8 aS eee 14.75 rr: 9, 513 4, 789 
New Hampshire---_--- 12, 966 5.2 ; Sf Gerescmeee 35.9 38. 8 20. 1 5.2 11.14 i ae 8,655 | 3,886 2, 895 
South Carolina__.____-- 13,531 | 6,115 3, 216 
New Jersey ......----- 227, 206 76. 6 See 3.6 10.7 9.1 76. 6 16. 41 ‘Tennessee. ............- 25,594 | 8,643 5, 958 
New Mexico-----.-.-.- 923 40. 7 3 i Saeaeee 32.3 27.0 | es 11. 66 Region VIII: 
pow Tork ¢_......... 642, 486 64. 1 et eee, Bier eee 23.4 12.5 64. 1 16. 17 "Ra eee 9, 226 3, 676 406 
North Carolina_____-- 43, 048 8.3 1.5 13.1 58. 2 20. 4 St ee 7.91 Minnesota_...........--| 16,050 | 3, 594 391 
North Dakota. ---._-- 844 52.5 AY, nga 24. 2 23.3 oy 12.10 BO, 4,887 | 1,482 398 
ere 71,815 65. 2 o@ inocswecs 5.4 22.9 og ae 14. 44 North Dakota_____....- 1, 564 364 171 
Oklahoma. .........-- 24, 181 78. 4 204 5.6 12.8 >) eee 14. 69 South Dakota--_....._.- 1, 252 . 486 116 
eS ae 9, 445 93. 8 eet (5) 6. 2 3 ee 14.32 Region IX: 
Pennsylvania_-_-__._..- 172, 449 51.6 i See 13.3 21.1 14.0 51.6 15. 18 po ene 13,495 | 2,979 3, 385 
Rhode Island_--_-..-- 69, 277 72.9 5 eae See 5.2 11.5 10.4 72.9 16. 44 J ee ee 11, 246 | 3,410 1, 484 
(_ i eae 22, 302 5, 367 4, 391 
South Carolina. --....-. 22, 312 26. 8 4.4 4.4 26. 8 42.0 a 11.15 Okishoms................ 13,038 | 3, 349 1, 632 
South Dakota. --....- 2, 120 17.6 o3'l......2. 61.7 20.7 Ss ) ae 9. 50 Region X: 
Tennessee-_-..-.------ 122, 703 38.4 Sy 32.1 29. 5 re 11. 45 SOMBER orci eced 10,734 | 1,818 4,038 
 * ee 39, 948 53.3 4} See 27.1 19.6 5 eee 11. 55 New Mexico_-.........- q 693 243 
1 ee 10, 032 83. 4 + 7 Seer 3.8 5.6 3.5 87.1 18. 88 | ee eee 53, 885 | 12, 121 15, 392 
Vermont-_--..-- 5, 480 38. 2 : Oye Re SES 14.7 47.1 |) ee 12. 29 Region XI 
Virginia_-_--- 27, 842 38. 2 3.7 3.7 33. 4 24.7 3 a 11,13 MII cs ors ccicielesieiaceabidas 10, 283 | 2,527 286 
Washington___-__- 14, 649 79.6 = » eae 8.8 11.6 ee 13. 91 | | ee 616 30 
West Virginia. 37, 549 42.3 10.0 |- ans 20.8 2.2 13.7 42.3 14. 42 Montana___...-- 321 122 
Wisconsin - - -_- --| 78,388 8.5 30 1..35-. 7.0 50. 6 29.5 12.9 14, 25 , J Ne 1,941 177 
Sf ea 165 35.0 oF Becowage 8.0 15.3 26.3 50. 4 15.13 Wyoming 223 38 
Region XII: 
Ce 5,603 | 1,823 642 
1 Based on payments for full weekly benefit rate 4 Percentages based on data which include pay- California 87, 200 | 24,603 | 14, 368 
only; excludes residual payments and payments ments for “‘less than total’? unemployment. Nevada -| 3,322 769 386 
reduced because of receipt of benefits under other 5 Less than 0.05 percent. Oregon --| 13,265 | 4,175 543 
programs. 6 State law provides for 2-week benefit period; Washington 23,322 | 6,869 3, 478 
2 Based on data for 48 States. data adjusted for comparability with other States. 
3 Data not available. ‘ 
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July 1, 1945, some 596 new offices, 
scattered throughout the country, 
were expected to be in operation. 


Placements 


Nonfarm placements numbered 
926,000 in April, only 5 percent fewer 
than in March but 22 percent more 
than a year earlier. Only 13 States, 
in various parts of the country, re- 
ported more placements in April 
than in March; the increases ranged 
from 0.1 percent in West Virginia to 
40 percent in Nevada. Among the 36 
States which followed the national 
trend, the decreases in placements 
were all less than 17 percent except 
for a 28-percent decrease in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where most of the 
country-wide decline (46 percent) in 
placements on special Government 


projects probably occurred. In- 
creases in placements as compared 
with those a year earlier took place 
in all but 6 States; these increases 
were as much as 175 percent in South 
Carolina and 99 percent in Arkansas. 

Placements of women decreased 
3.5 percent from March but formed 
an increasing proportion of all place- 
ments. In April they were one-third 
of all nonfarm placements in the 
United States, more than half of the 
placements in the District of Colum- 
bia and Rhode Island, and more than 
two-fifths in 11 other States. Non- 
white placements for the first time 
since May 1942 amounted to one-fifth 
of all placements, with the largest 
proportions reported in the District 
of Columbia (57 percent) and in 
Louisiana (38 percent). 


Although nonfarm placements 
were only 5 percent fewer than in 
March, placements in some industries 
decreased much more sharply—with 
changes of 33 percent in tobacco 


manufactures, 22 percent in the 
“other transportation equipment” 
groups, and 46 percent in special 


Government projects. 

Nonfarm placements of World War 
II veterans in April amounted to 
69,000. These placements were 5.8 
percent fewer than in March; de- 
creases ranged from 0.5 percent in 
Illinois to 26 percent in Arkansas. 
Increases were reported in 12 States— 
as much as 72 percent in Nevada and 
as little as 0.3 percent in Michigan; 
and Nebraska reported no change at 
all. Of the 69,000 placements, 35,000 
were in manufacturing industries. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Under the Social 
Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, April 1945 


More than 1.2 million monthly 
benefits were in force at the end of 
April at a monthly benefit rate of 
almost $22.5 million, representing in- 
creases of 2.5 percent and 2.6 per- 
cent, respectively, over the number 
and amount of benefits in force at 
the end of March (table 1). 

The number of monthly benefits 
awarded during April was 2 percent 
less than in March. All types of bene- 
fits except parent’s showed a decline, 
though the decrease was very slight 
for child’s benefits. Widow’s benefits 
showed the greatest proportionate de- 
crease, 12 percent. Awards of lump- 
sum payments dropped 8 percent. 

The average primary benefit in 
force at the end of April was $23.72, 
or 14 cents above the average at the 
end of December. During the same 
period the average wife’s benefit in- 
creased 6 cents. Primary benefits 
awarded during this period averaged 
$24.74. Recomputation of many pri- 
mary benefits in accordance with a 
Social Security Board ruling of Octo- 
ber 1944 was responsible for some of 
these increases; under this ruling a 
primary beneficiary may request a 
recomputation of his benefits if he has 
worked in covered employment after 


his entitlement to benefits. During 
the first 4 months of 1945, more than 
4,000 primary benefits were recom- 
puted under this ruling, the average 
increase being roughly $3. 
Certifications during April totaled 
almost $20.5 million for monthly bene- 
fits and $2.4 million for lump-sum 
death payments. The amount certi- 
fied for monthly benefits was 2 per- 
cent greater than in March, while for 
lump sums it was 10 percent less. 


Regional Averages of 
Family Benefits, 1943 


During 1943, primary benefits were 
awarded to 89,000 retired workers, of 
whom 59 percent were men who had 
no wife or child entitled to depend- 
ents’ benefits at the time of the work- 
er’s award and 14 percent were women 
who had no child simultaneously en- 
titled to benefits. Another 24 percent 
were men whose wives were simulta- 
neously entitled to benefits. The 
other 3 percent were retired workers 
with a child or children, but no wife, 
simultaneously entitled. 

Among the surviving families of 
more than 44,000 deceased workers 
who left children immediately entitled 
to benefits, 77 percent consisted of a 
widow and one or more children en- 
titled to widow’s current and child’s 
benefits. In the other 23 percent of 
the families, only children were en- 


titled. Awards were also made to 
aged widows and to a few dependent 
parents of deceased workers. 

The average family benefit awarded 
and the average number of children 
entitled per family are shown in table 
2 for the various Social Security Board 
regions. Despite some variation in 
the averages of States within a re- 
gion, the regional averages show 
sectional variations fairly satisfac- 
torily. 

In Region I the average family 
benefit was higher than the national 
average for each of the family groups, 
while in Regions VII and X the aver- 
ages were lower. Regions II-III and 
VI had averages above the national 
for all but the female primary bene- 
ficiary group, where the differences 
were negligible. In general the differ- 
ence among regions between the low- 
est and highest average family bene- 
fit was not great. It was least ($3.08) 
for the female primary beneficiary 
group and largest for the family 
benefit to survivors—$9.67 for child 
beneficiaries and $9.66 for widows 
and children. 

Region XII had the highest average 
family benefit for both types of male 
primary beneficiary families and next 
to the highest for female beneficiary 
families. This region had a low aver- 
age benefit for child beneficiary fam- 
ilies, but it also had the lowest num- 
ber of children per family. 

Low wage rates in the South re- 
sulted in low averages in Regions IV, 
VII, and X. Region VII had the low- 
est average for all family classifica- 
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tions except child beneficiaries, and in 
the latter case the average award, 
while higher than in Regions X and 
XII, was based on lower average pri- 
mary benefits than in the other two 
regions. The average number of en- 
titled children per family, however, 
was 2.36 in Region VII and 2.10 and 
1.96 in the other two. But for the 
fact that the regions with the lowest 
wage rates also have in general the 
highest numbers of children per fam- 
ily, the variation in average family 
benefits would have been greater. 


A Study of the Recal- 
culation of Benefits 


Under present law and regulations; 
the amount of the average monthly 
wage, and of the primary insurance 
benefit, is fixed as of the date an in- 
sured aged worker files his applica- 
tion for benefits or the date on which 
he requests a recomputation’* to in- 
clude any wages he has earned since 
his benefit amount was first deter- 
mined. If the wage earner does not 
file his claim for benefits promptly 
when he is first eligible, he may miss 


1For a brief statement of the Board’s 
action permitting recomputation of bene- 
fits, see the Bulletin, December 1944, pp. 
41-42. 


Table 2.—Average family benefits awarded‘ in 1943 and average number of children 
ber family, by region? and type of family 


{Based on 20- 


percent sample] 





l po l 
| Primary benefits Primary| Widow's current | 


andchild’s | Child’s mas 
































and nial only 
wife’s | benefits | 
, SSS ea 

Region | saan | Average Average 
| family | Average | number | Average | number 
Male | Female benefit) | family | of chil- | family | of chil- 
| | benefit) | benefit | dren per| benefit | dren per 
| | family | family 

| | 

Total, number of families____- 52, 245 12,291 | 21,891 | 33,917 : 10, 269 | 
Total, benefits______- $24.98 | $19.96 | $39.02 | $41. 48 | 1.65 | $27.25 | 2. 35 

Region I (Conn., Maine, Mass., N. H., | | 
i Se Se re 25.31 | 20.99 | 39. 99 Leh aa 31.27 | 2.48 
Region II-III (Del., N. J., N. Y., Pa.) 25.77 | 19.92} 39.69] 43.61 | 1. 63 29. 21 | 2.32 

Region IV (D. C., Md., N. C., Va., W. | | | 
a . ae 22.57 | 19.03 | 36.19 | 38.43 | 1.79 27.63 | 2. 57 
Region V (Ky., Mich., Ohio) __- 25.70} 19.46] 39.90/ 4298] 1.60| 2.72) 241 
Region VI (Iil., Ind., Wis.) =e |} 25.45] 19.94] 39.45 43.46 | 1.59 27.95 | 2.39 

Region VII (Ala., Fla., Ga., Miss., 8. C., | | } | 
Tenn.) 2 “ 21.94 | 17.91 | 34.72 33. 95 | 1.76 23. 65 | 2. 36 

Region VIII (Iowa, Minn., Nebr., N. } | | 
Dak., S. Dak.) -- eee |} 23.86] 20.55] 37.23] 39,24 1.55 24.61 | 2.08 
Region IX (Ark., Kans., Mo., Okla.)_._} 23. 11 19.06 | 35.20} 40.11 | 1. 76 7.42 | 2. 45 
Region X (La., N. Mex., Tex.) 23. 44 19.42 | 35.01 37. 87 1, 81 21.60 | 2.10 

Region XI (Colo., Idaho, Mont., Utah, | | | | | 
Wis wongannne-] S&Gh] SRI] Se] Le 1.65| 30.69} 272 

Region XII (Ariz., Calif., Nev., Oreg., | 
_ 3 eae aarti inainetanrds 25.94 | 20.95 | 41.30 | 42.89 | b62] 23.54) 1.98 
1 Under initial entitlement. - - widow or youngest child, in that order of prefererce, 

2 Residence of principal beneficiary: primary when survivor benefits were awarded. 


beneficiary when retirement benefits were awarded; 


payments for several months and also 
suffer a reduction in the benefit 
amount because unemployment or 
low wages between that time and the 
time he does apply lower his average 
monthly wage. On the other hand, 
the benefit amount may be increased 


between the time an individual is first 
both fully insured and age 65 and the 
time of his entitlement to benefits if 
during that period he has a higher 
wage rate than his previous average. 
Even when he requests recalculation, 
the primary beneficiary might not 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force: in each payment status,? actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of 


benefit, April 1945 


(Current month’s data corrected to May 12, 1945] 






































Total | Primary Wife’s | Child’s | Widow’s | Widow’s current Parent’s 

Status of benefit and action a | ” | 1 l ® i l ae, aan 

| Num- | Num- Num- Num- |Num-| Num- Num- 
| ber Amount | “her | Amount ber nana her ese: ace | Amount | “per | Amount |" per | Amount 

4 ewe os es PPS ENE NNER a SNe meer Hee FO 
In force as of Mar. 31, 1945. -_..-___|1, 193, 839) $21, 888, 649/486, 921 $11, 527, 801/143, 478'$1, 802, 912/349, 214 $4, 323, 848/75, 899|$1, 530, 477|132, 983 $2, 633, 822! 5,344) $69, 789 
Current-payment status------- 1,029, 585) 18, 721, 839/404, 819) 9, 637, 149)123, 7589 1, 566, 519/323, 247) 4, 007, 495) 74, 534) 1, 502, 706) 97, 977) 1, 939, 366} 5, 250 68, 604 
Deferred-payment status_- ae 4, 023 73, 333| 2, 262) 47, 635) 388 4, 664) 743 9,106} 159 3, 651 463) 8, 189 8) 88 
Conditional-payment status | 160,231) 3,093,477) 79,840) 1,843,017} 19, 332 231, 729) 25, 224 307, 247| 1, 206} 24, 120) 34, 543 686, 267 86) 1, 097 
eS aes 133, 973} 2, 549, 825) 70,778} 1,589,618) 16, 160} 188, 269) 20,745) 251,287) 755) 14, 757} 25, 462 504, 969 73) 925 
SS ee a 26, 258) 543, 652) 9, 062) 253, 399} 3, 172) 43, 460) 4, 479) 55, 960) 451| 9, 363; 9,081 181, 298 13} 172 

| 

Actions during April 1945: | | | | | | 
Benefits awarded. .._.._...-.--- 88, 660 702, 265| 12, 894) 318, 209) 4, 561) 58, 226} 12,786) 160,745) 2, 606) 52, 267| 5,631 110, 450 182 2, 368 
Entitlements terminated 3. ___-- 8, 481 151, 607; 2, 875) 68, 661) i 407| 17, 402] 2, 474| 31,896; 280) 5, 566) 1, 401) 27, 509 44) 573 
Net adjustments 4___.-.--_.----- 83 12, 200) 55) 9, - | 1, 383) 32) 1, 428) 3} 79) ~—15 126 0 0 

| | | | | | 
In force as of Apr. 30, 1945-_.___-- 1, 224, 101} 22, 451, 507/496, 995) 11, 786, 533/146, 640) 1, 845, 119/359, 558) 4, 454, 125/78, 228| 1, 577, 257 137, 198] 2,716, 889] 5,482) 71,584 
Current-payment status- --.-.-- 1, 053, 933) 19, 167, 385/411, 846) 9, 822, 109) 126, 091} 1, 598, 318) 332, 657) 4, 125, 711|76, 795) 1, 548, 307|101, 161) 2, 002, 591) 5, 383 70, 349 
Deferred-payment status__-__--- 4, 369 79, 984) 2,415 51, 356 429) 5, 062) 816 10,105} 178) 4, 105) 522 9, 255) 9} 101 
Conditional-payment status_....| 165,799} 3, 204, 138} 82,734] 1, 913,068} 20, 120} 241, 739] 26,085) 318, 309! 1, 255) 24, 845) 35,515) 705, 043) 90) 1, 134 
Sn SS eee 138, 320) 2, 633, 561] 73, 183) 1, 645, 107; 16,776) 195, 766) 21,456) 260,642) = 784| 15, 138) 26,043) 515, 934) 78] 974 
eno eee | 27,479) 570, nit 9, 551 267, 961) 3, 344| 45, I 4, 629) 57, 667) 471) 9, so 9, 472 189, 109} 12) 160 

| | | | | 
Payments certified in April 5___..._|.___..---|622, 822, 804]...._.- | 10, 326, "| eee | 1, 693, 403} eee | 4, 498, oo dace | 1, 632, i10) SAR 2, 224, 749] ne gald 77, 262 

| | | 


| | | 








1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 
cumulative from January 1940. 

2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Benefit in de- 
ferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit in 
conditional-payment*status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; if 
previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; other- 
wise it is a frozen benefit. 

“3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to benefits 
for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 

5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 

6 Includes $2,368,308 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could be 
entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $1,849 paid as 
lump-sum benefits,under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died prior 
to January 1940). 
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Table 3.—Distribution of primary bene- 
ficiaries ' by relationship between quar- 
ter of earliest eligibility? and quarter 
of entitlement 





Beneficiaries 














Entitled— " 

Tumbe er- 

Numbe T cent 
st accumsddedeines --| 1,158 100.0 
In first quarter of eligibility ____- 403 35.1 
1 quarter Jater : 215 18.6 
2 quarters later 132 | 11.4 
3 quarters later__ 124 10.8 
4 quarters jater................- | 82 | 7.1 
ae 57 | 4.9 
More than 5 quarters later. --___- 140 | 12.1 





1 Approximately a 4-percent sample selected from 
the account-number listings of primary benefits in 
suspended or deferred-payment status as of the date 
of establishment of each area office. These dates 
were as follows: for New York, June 26, 1942; for 
Philadelphia, June 30, 1942; for Chicago, July 22, 
1942; for New Orleans, Aug. 1, 1942; and for San 
Francisco, Aug. 12, 1942. 

2 Age 65 or older and fully insured status. 


pick the time most advantageous to 
him. 

To learn to what extent primary 
beneficiaries receive less than the 
maximum benefit amount which could 
have been derived at any time from 
their wage records, a study was made 
of 1,153 records of primary benefi- 
ciaries. Almost two-thirds of these 
beneficiaries did not become entitled 
to benefits in the same quarter in 
which they were first eligible. Nearly 
one-fourth did not file their applica- 
tions until 4 or more quarters later 
(table 3). 


Effect of Delayed Filing on Benefit 
Amount 

Of the group studied, about 22 per- 
cent would have had a larger benefit 
had they applied when they first met 
all other requirements, but only about 
7 percent would have raised their 
monthly benefit by more than $1 (ta- 
ble 5). For 40 percent of the group 
the benefit amount would have been 
the same had they applied when first 
eligible, while almost an equal pro- 
portion increased the amount of their 
monthly benefit by deferring their 
applications. For nearly 14 percent, 
the increase was more than $1. These 
data undoubtedly reflect the better 
wages and steadier employment 
which have encouraged many older 
workers to remain at work since 1940. 
Furthermore, increases in wages for 
a short period of time influence the 
benefit amount now much more than 
will be possible when, say, 20 years 
are included in the average monthly 
wage computation. 

The proportion of persons whose 


Table 4.—Distribution of primary beneficiaries by actual amount of benefit award and 
maximum potential increase from recomputation of amount as of each January 1 


between the date of first eligibility and January 1944 ' 





Percentage distribution 














Total 
Amount of benefit awarded Amount of increase 
2 eatin neN, erie oe eRe Decrease 
or no | | | | 
camber | Pereant | Change | $0.01- | $1.01- | $3.01- | $5.01- | $10.01 
Number | Percent 1.00 | 3.00 | 5.00 | 10.00 | or more 
| —_}_+_|_ —_|_ | 
I icctnsincaintan | 1,153] 100.0} 21] 164] 29] 135) 126] 35 
$10.00__. Ln 92 100.0 | 34.8 6.5 14.1 } 14.1 19.6 10.9 
10.01-14.99 neal 154 100.0 | 25.3 8.4 16. 2 12.3 26.1 11.7 
15.00-19.99_______ Sa ws 149 100.0 18.8 8.7 | 22.1 22.8 | 23.6 4.0 
20.00—24.99___ : ’ sale ae 466 100.0 19.7 21.0 33.9 | 14.2 | 9.9 1.3 
25.00-29.99___ Sen ee 191 | 100.0 41.4 20.9 25.7 | 8.9 | $3 | Re a 
30.00-34.99......._____- a 64 100. 0 53. 2 15.6 | 23. 4 | ag Saeed) STi 
35.00-39.99_____ ae ae, 24 | 100. 0 58.4 20.8 | 12.5 | SW Beccvcenantseitoaa 
40.00 or more....--.----------- 13 | 100.0 46. 2 07) Bhi oy TE RS eee 





1 See table 3, footnote 1. 


benefit amounts were lower because 
of delayed filing was larger among the 
group with benefits below $30 than for 
those with benefits above that figure. 
Twenty-two percent of the higher 
benefit group, as compared with about 
13 percent whose benefits were below 
$30, would have had benefits smaller 
by at least $1 had they filed when 
first eligible. On the other hand, 
nearly 2 percent of the persons en- 
titled to benefits of $10 to $19 would 
have received a benefit larger by $3.01 
or more had they filed at earliest eligi- 
bility, while only 1 of the 758 indi- 
viduals awarded benefits of $20 or 
more would have had such an in- 
crease. Thus a delay in filing can 
have a very significant effect on the 
benefit amount. 

Among the group studied, 6.5 per- 
cent would have received their max- 
imum benefit amount had the claim 
been filed as of some year between 
the time they were first eligible and 
that at which they became entitled. 





In only 1.4 percent of the cases, how- 
ever, would the benefit have been 
larger by $1 or more. 


Significance of Data 


The law does not permit the pri- 
mary benefit amount to be computed 
as of any quarter before that in which 
the claim is first filed. Although it is 
possible under the present interpre- 
tation to recompute benefits to in- 
clude wages earned subsequent to en- 
titlement, the benefit- must be re- 
figured as of the date of application 
for recomputation. 

There will always be a few indi- 
viduals who will not file either their 
original claim or their request for 
recomputation at the time most ad- 
vantageous to them. For example, 
an individual might originally have 
been entitled to a $20 primary benefit 
in 1941. When he requested recom- 
putation in 1945, his benefit amount 
was $22. However, had he requested 
recomputation on January 1, 1943, his 


Table 5.—Distribution of primary beneficiaries by amount of actual benefit award and 


amount which would have been awarded as of the date they were first eligible '? 








Amount of benefit awarded 

















| 
Difference between actual award and | Total $10-19 | $20-29 | . $30 or more 
an award when first eligible ee ee ee Se ee } } 
| N ‘f | Iw | IN | 
| Num- | p,...,+| Num- se Num- r | Num- 
| ber Percent} ber Pe — ber Pe i, ber | Percent 
Vik Ma oe ae { | 
Total_.e...... ----| 1,153 | 100.0 | 395 | 100.0 | 657 | 100.0) 101 100.0 
Total—larger when fitst eligible---- 249 21.6 89} 22.5 146 | 22.3 14 13.8 
$0.01-1.00............- 5 RR |} 172} 14.9} Si wer He} 373) 8 7.9 
0 EAS SE ee ee | 69 6.0 31 7.8 | 32 4.9 | 6 5.9 
3.01 or more Skee Behr 8 7 | 7 1.7 1 <8 bene 
} } 
No change.----- SS Serene ere een | 463 | 40.1 | 195 49.4 | 236 35.9 32 31.7 
ES a p38 
Total—smaller when first eligible------ | 441 38.3 111 28.1 | 275 41.8 55 54.5 
PE wanndccodsannusakatedenaain | 284 24.6 | 59 14.9 | 192] 29.2 33 32.8 
1.01-3.00_----- tliat ane cae 1146; 10.1} 35 8.9 | 60 | 9.1 21 20.8 
Ee ee: PUN: | 4 Ser 2 4.3 | 23 | 3.5 1 9 
| e 











1 Age 65 or older and fully insured status. 


2 See table 3, footnote 1. 
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benefit would have been $24.50. To 
pay such individuals the maximum 
amount of benefits and to eliminate 
the influence which the date of appli- 
cation or of request for recomputation 
has on the benefit amount would re- 
quire changes in the act. More than 
70 percent of the beneficiaries in- 
cluded in the sample study would gain 
if they could receive the largest of the 
amounts for which they would have 
been eligible from the date of earliest 
eligibility through January 1, 1944, 
irrespective of when they had filed 
claims (table 4). About 16 percent 
of the group would be eligible for more 
than a $5 increase in benefit amount 


under such a series of calculations. 
The largest increases would, on the 
whole, be paid to those whose benefits 
were lowest, especially those with 
benefits of less than $25. 

Possible year-to-year variations in 
benefit amount are substantial. Of 
the beneficiaries entitled in 1940, 6.5 
percent would have received at least 
$1 more in benefits as of January 1, 
1941. Assuming that all benefits 
were recomputed as of that date and 
any increase resulting from such 
computation was certified to the in- 
dividual, the computation as of 
January 1, 1942, would result in an- 
other increase of $1 or more for 17 


percent of the group. By January 1, 
1944, even after all increases as of 
January 1, 1943, had been added to 
the benefits, 30.6 percent would be 
eligible for still an additional increase 
of at least $1. Similar trends are ob- 
servable for those persons originally 
entitled in 1941 and 1942. To assure 
a beneficiary the largest benefit 
amount that would be payable to him 
as of any date after he became eligi- 
ble for benefits, the act would have 
to be amended to provide for recal- 
culation as of dates other than those 
on which the beneficiary first files his 
claim or requests a recalculation of 
benefits. 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income 
Payments 


During April, income payments to 
individuals amounted to $13.5 billion, 
0.8 percent less than in the preceding 
month and 4.8 percent above the 
amount of a year ago (table 1). De- 
clines from March levels in compensa- 
tion of employees and entrepreneurial 
income more than offset gains in in- 
come from dividends and interest and 
from military allowances, while social 
insurance and related payments and 
income to recipients of public aid re- 
mained unchanged. Payments for 
each type of income exceeded. the 
volume of a year ago, however. 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments totaled $194 million in April. 
The increase over March in retire- 
ment, disability, and survivor pay- 
ments was accompanied by a decrease 
of approximately the same amount in 
unemployment insurance payments, 
and no significant change occurred in 
aggregate payments in this category. 
Compared with the April 1944 level, 
however, social insurance and related 
payments had increased 20 percent, an 
increase which was concentrated in 
retirement, disability, and survivor 
payments. 

Compensation of employees, which 
constituted 70 percent of all income 
payments in April, fell 0.9 percent be- 
low the March figure. Commercial 
and industrial pay rolls in April were 
lower than in any month since Sep- 
tember 1944, reflecting to some extent 


the effect of continuing and increasing 
lay-offs from war plants. The March— 
April rise in other pay rolls was con- 
fined almost exclusively to Govern- 
ment employment and to agricultural 
industries. 

Entrepreneurial income decreased 
1.7 percent from March, although 
farm income during April was one- 
tenth greater than in the preceding 
month. Dividends and interest ex- 
ceeded $1 billion, increasing 1.2 and 
9.0 percent, respectively, over March 
1945 and April 1944 levels. 


Recipients of public aid received 
about $80 million in April. These 
payments are now composed entirely 
of disbursements for direct relief, 
since payments for work relief were 
discontinued in June 1943; direct re- 
lief payments since that date have 
ranged from $77 to $80 million. 

Military allowances to dependents 
of members of the armed forces 
amounted to $249 million. These 
payments, which were 2 percent 
greater than in March and 26 percent 
above those of a year earlier, repre- 
sent only the Government portion of 
such allowances and do not include 
the servicemen’s contributions from 


Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, January 
1938-April 1945 
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their pay. Additional allowances to- Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-45} 
taling $3.8 million were paid in April 
g $ a Pp i P [In millions; data corrected to June 5, 1945] 
for the care of servicemen’s wives - 
and children under the emergency | | i | 
. . Entrepre-| Public aid ren 
maternity and infant care program. Social in- 
Com- | neurial |pividend: | surance | Militar 
‘ Calendar year and Total 2 pensa- | income, . eon ' | — a ae" 
Social Insurance and Related Pay- month per So interest | Work | Direct |lated pay-| ances? 
ments | aa) royalties | relief 4 relief 5 | ments 6 
Aggregate payments under the so- | | 
cial insuranc t $13,003 | $9,785 | $2,155 $672} $055 |... 
me once and related programs 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836 Lael... 
shown in table 2 increased 0.6 percent 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 iy | See 
13, 441 8, 891 1,870 1,071 | ce: 
over March payments and 36 percent 14, 313 9,175 1, 578 1, 097 i) Saar 
i ri 18, 599 9, 761 1, 213 1, 112 1) ERE 
over those in Ap il 1944, and totaled 23 933 2 771 28 1 061 1 844 3136 
$120 million this April. The pro- 27,161 | 10,389 57 940 1, 703 , 020 
grams in this series represented 62 1**------------------- 156,723 | 112, 043 28, 017 ii, 196 |.....-...- 944 1,970 2, 548 
= 1944 
percent of the Department of Com 1 SEN | 12,932 9, 252 2, 324 ee! 78 | 161 198 
merce estimate of all social insurance May-_-__.-_-._._...___- | 42,992 9, 257 2, 353 | aa 78 | 162 218 
and related payments for the month. Jyiy7""7"""""""| wose| gam | Zan] aes fo 7| 103| 2a 
5 ee 13, 096 9, 383 2, 298 940 |- 78 165 231 
Benefits under each of the three September-_..........- 13, 011 9, 346 2, 237 947 78 168 234 
unemployment insurance programs  October_.-.-----.----- 13, 178 9, 398 2, 341 951 79 171 237 
were far below March disbursements November....--.----- re : — : a | ba = ps = 
and accounted for only 7.3 percent of 1048 | 
all social insurance and related pay- January______________- 13, 538 9, 589 2, 472 97 80 185 241 
ments, as compared with 8.8 percent > a gman ree z = 2 oat >a bea 9s pe — 
in March. A weekly average of 87,200 April------------------ 13, 549 9, 537 2, 487 1, 002 | 80 194 249 


beneficiaries received $6.2 million in 
State unemployment compensation 
payments, 15 percent under the March 
amount. Disbursements under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act fell 37 percent from March to 
$63,000 in April. State unemployment 
compensation payments in April were 
13 percent greater, and benefit pay- 
ments to unemployed railroad work- 
ers had increased almost one-third, 
compared with levels of a year earlier. 
About 28,300 totally unemployed vet- 
erans received allowances in April 
under provisions of title V of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944. The number of veterans re- 
ceiving these allowances is still rising, 
but the increase is at a more steady 
rate than during the earlier months 
of the program. The March-April in- 
crease of 1.8 percent in the number of 
veterans receiving payments is in 
sharp contrast to a 19-percent drop in 
the amount paid—$2.5 million. This 
difference is probably due to admin- 
istrative factors, since payments may 
be issued in 1 month to compensate 
for several weeks of unemployment in 
previous months. Also, the average 
weekly number of veterans is affected 
to a lesser extent by the number of 
weeks ended in the month than is the 
amount paid. 

About 5,300 beneficiaries, on the 
average, received payments in April 
under the Rhode Island sickness 
compensation program. Benefits 
amounted to about $387,000, rising 6.8 
percent over the March amount. 























1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 
1936-42 see October 1943 Bulletin; April payments 
were $400,000. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and re- 
lated programs. Includes industrial pensions, pay- 
ments to the armed forces; and, beginning with 
February 1944, mustering-out pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. Excludes earnings of persons employed 
on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in 
compensation of employees. 

’ Payments to recipients under 3 special public 


Retirement, disability, and sur- 
vivor benefits amounted to $111 mil- 
lion in April, 2.2 percent more than 
in March and 35 percent above the 
April 1944 level. Monthly retirement 
and survivor benefits under the Social 
Security Act have been rising steadily 
and totaled $20.5 million in April. 
A little more than half this amount 
represented certifications for pri- 
mary benefits, although only 39 per- 
cent of the beneficiaries were receiv- 
ing this type of benefit. About $8.3 
million, 2.5 percent more than in 
March, was paid to 510,000 survivors 
of former wage earners covered by 
the act, and an additional $2.4 mil- 
lion in lump-sum payments was re- 
ceived by 17,000 survivors. 

Payments to retired veterans in 
April were above the $50 million 
mark, 42 percent more than in April 
1944. Retired and disabled veterans 
numbered 1.1 million in April, a 41- 
percent increase since April 1944. 
Monthly payments to nearly 460,000 
survivors of former members of the 


assistance programs and general assistance, value"of 
food stamps issued by Food Distribution ‘Adminis- 
tration under food stamp plan, and subsistence pay- 
ments certified by Farm Security Administration. 

6 Payments under programs of old-age and survi- 
vors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, 
and local retirement, workmen’s compensation, 
State unemployment compensation, railroad unem- 
ployment insurance, veterans’ pensionsand compen- 
sation, and, beginning with September 1944, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreizn and Domestic Commerce. 


armed forces exceeded $17.3 million 
in April, 59 percent above the April 
1944 amount. Nearly 3,700 burial 
awards were made in April; these 
lump-sum payments amounted to 
$370,000 and represented a decline of 
11 percent from the total a year 
earlier. Payments to veterans, ex- 
cept lump-sum awards, have consist- 
ently bulked larger than payments 
under other programs (table 2). 
During April, monthly retirement 
and survivor payments to veterans 
represented 56 percent of all pay- 
ments under the selected social in- 
surance and related programs, and 
payments under the Social Security 
Act, 17 percent, ranked next. 

The 166,000 annuitants and pen- 
sioners under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act received $11.3 million in 
April, only slightly more than the 
amount paid in March. The number 
of beneficiaries receiving monthly sur- 
vivor payments remained the same 
(4,300) as in March and has not varied 
significantly during the past year. 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-45 


{In thousands; data corrected to June 5, 1945] 











































































































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insur- 
ance programs 
a | 
| 
Monthly retirement and disa- net ey ea ya 
| bility benefits ! | Survivor benefits Rhode 
‘ene Kone | —-——— Island | state | gery. | Rail- 
pean? ag and Total | | Monthly | Lump-sum 8 ness p= rool ice- —. 
| Vivi Be a a oe St es com- & men’ s a 
| soviat | Ball | Sort | eter we cn | Bemsas | tuent | Heaa- | Ploy: 
hese roa “sy, | ans Ad- a | i Civil | yopay. | tion ' me just- . 
| Secu- | Retire-| 1 | minis-| Social | Fail | Veter- | Social | Rail- | sory. | Veter- pensa-| tent | Insur- 
rity | pacnt | Com- teas Sara road |. ne Ad: Seeu- | road ice | 20S Ad- tion Act 1| ance 
Act? | Acts | Mis- | tions rity | SeSiFe- |’ niinig- | rity Retire-| Gom- | minis- laws 1} * Act 12 
| | sion 4 | Acts | Ment |tration?| Acts | ment mis- tra- 
| | | Act 3 | Act? | gions | tion? 
idinowniial m 
Number of beneficiaries 
| 
1944 (ace Rages irae | ee & ae ane erm aay Spa 
SS eee ~ : 159. 5) 78. 5 759. 2 382. 1 4.2 329. 3) 12.3 1.4 1.0 4.1 5.5 i oe 0.8 
Se te See | A 159. 8} 78.7 792. 8 391.9 4.2 332. 5} 13. 4| 1.5 1.3 4.5 8.3 ff =a 5 
EE, ee at 159. 9} 79.2) 814.4 399. 2 4.2 336. 5| 12. 3} 1.3 5 4.5 8.3 CS are S. 
Ee ee eae : 160. 2! 79.7} 833.9 403. 2 4.3 339. 0} 11. 9} 1.4 9 4.4 7.6 | a .3 
SS eee --|-- | 160. 7} 80. 1| 854. 7 411.1 4.3 344. 1} 14. 2) 1.7 1.2 4.2 7.0 (: <a .6 
September fer | 161. 2} 80.9) 875.6 421.8 4.3 350. 9} 14.2 1. 6} 1.3 3.7 5.9 63.3 3.3 ot 
October | 162. 1} 82.2) 901. 4| 434.4 4.3 358. 7] 15. 5) 1. 6} 1,2 3.8 5.6 63. 6 8.3 8 
November 162. 8} 83.2) 929.6) 445.7 4.3) 364.7 14. 6} 1, 5) 1.5 3.9 5.0 71.4 12.0 9 
December | 163. ‘ 83. 9| 955.7) 454.3 4.3) 372.7 13. 0) 1.4 1.4 3.6 4.5 74.9 16.8 1.2 
| 
1945 | | | | | | 
0” a eee a 163.9 84.8 982. 3 467. 0} 4.3 380. 9 15. 4] 1.5 1. 5) 3.7 4.4 104.8 23.7 1.9 
oo ee a 164. 9} 85.4/ 1,008.1] 479. 4) 4.2} 386.3 15, 4} 1, 4) 1. 5 3.4 4.3} 100.1 26. 1 1.8 
See: 3 165. 5) 86.0) 1,037.8} 494.7] 4.3) 405.7 18, 7| 2. 0} 2. 8) 3. 8 5.0 103. 2 27.8 1.6 
_ _. ae 166. 0; 86. 6| 1,070. 3) - 510. | 4.3) 459.5 17. 0} 1. 9] 2. 0} 3. q 5.3 87. 2| 28.3 1,2 
| | | | | | 
Amount of benefits 13 
ew eps | | | | | 
1936_ Rat ee So $458, 896 aq $683) $51, 630/$299, 001) __._-.-- $2} $99, 992]. $4,062} $3, 395)______- | $ 
_ ES se 501, 664 | 40,001) 53, 694) 299, 660). . ..---- 444| 96, 370) 4, 401 3, 684) _.....-. a 
i re 969, 600 --| 96,766) 56, 118| 301, 277} _- 1, 383) 101, 492 4, 604 Se | 39: 
ES ee ee 1, 043, 089 --} 107,282) 58, 331| 307, 512) 1,451) 109, 192} 4,952} 3, 553)........ 29, 
_, SS eee 1, 188, 702 114, 166) 62,019) 317, 851) $7, 784 1,448) 105, 696 5,810} 3, 960)__.._.-- | 5 
SS ee eee 1, 085, 488) | 119, 912} ce 5 » 4é 1) 5591 111, 799} 6,170) 4,352)_......- 5 
1, 130, 721 | 122, 806) 702 1,603] 111, 193 é 6, 108 4, 1201. .... -~| 344, 084). .--._- 6, 268 
921,466] 97, 257) 125, 795) | 1,704| 116, 133) 17, 830 5, 560} 7,344 4, 350) $2, 860) ne 917 
1, 119, 616] 119,009] 129, 707| 78, 08l| 456, 279| 76,9421 1,765 144,302] 22,146 6,501| 7,863| 4, 784| 5, 062 $4, 119 582 
| | ae 
| | | 
9,439) 10,707! 6,426) 35,303) 6,035 va 10, 897 1,721 554 572) 416) $05) = 5, 471}. ....... 48 
9,659} 10,741) 6,412) 36,290) 6, 209 150} 10,960) 1,867 586 739 33] 595| Sy 31 
9,810) 10,712 6, 454| 36, 258) 6, 316 146] 11,457] 1,712! 518) 625 457) 596 > ae 26 
9,999) 10,798 6, 536; 41,925) 6, 364 147| 12, 589 1, 656 557| 468 392) 547 4, 348)_.._...- 21 
10, 236; 10,843] 6,506) 40,369] 6, 549 148) 12; 547; 1 968} 661 712 476) 502} 4, 808).......- 38 
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i EEE S 100, 091 10, 573) 11,040 6,659) 42,271) 7,012 147} 13,038} = 2, 138) 570} 708 386) 404; 4, 350| 748 46 
November.........=.... 102,457; 10,770) 10,982) 6, 673} 43,548} 7,172 147) 12,924) 2, 043) 523) 827 368 364| 4,918) 1,148 51 
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1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Ageand disability annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month. Payments 
represent amounts certified, minus cancellaticns. Widows receiving both sur- 
vivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals 
sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to sur- 
vivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12- 
month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

‘4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments prin- 
cipally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but include also pay- 
ments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments 
include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to em- 
ployees leaving the service are not included, but will be summarized twice a year 
in the Bulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 


6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 


7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

8 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount ofsuch payments. 

§ For the period January 1937-August 1939, includes payments to covered work- 
ers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are not survivor payments. 

10 Payments for burial of deces ased veterans. 

Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual 
amounts under State unemployment compensation laws adjusted for voided 
benefit checks; monthly amounts unadjusted. Data under Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act are readjustment allowances to totally unemployed veterans only 
and exclude payments to self-employed veterans; data exclude Alaska because 
data not available 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures unadjusted. 

13 Payments to individuals: amounts certified, under Social Security and Rail- 
road Retirement Acts (including retroactive payments) and Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under Civil Service 
Commission and Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by State 
agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation programs, and Servicemen’s Readjustment Act . 

14 Preliminary estimate. 
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The amount of survivor payments, 
however, rose 3.3 percent from the 
preceding month but was only 1.7 per- 
cent greater than in April 1944. 
Lump-sum payments amounting to 
$748,000 were made with respect to 
the accounts of 1,900 deceased rail- 
road employees, 5.0 percent fewer in 
number and 2.1 percent less in amount 
than in March. 

The number of annuitants under 
the programs administered by the 
Civil Service Commission increased 10 
percent over the April 1944 figure, and 
reached 86,600 by the end of April. 
Retirement and disability payments 
totaled $7.0 million in April, 8.5 per- 
cent above the level a year earlier; 
lump-sum payments amounted to 
$968,000 and were 69 percent greater. 

The 1.1 million beneficiaries receiv- 
ing monthly retirement or survivor 
payments under the Social Security 
Act in April represent some 661,000 
families. The 257,000 beneficiaries re- 
ceiving monthly retirement, disability, 


Table 3.—Social insurance taxes under selected programs, by 
specified period, 1942-45 ! 


[In Sones 


Old-age and survi- 
vors insurance 


Unemployment insurance 


or survivor payments under the rail- 
road and civil-service retirement sys- 
tems are approximately equal to the 
number of families receiving such 
benefits. The 1.5 million beneficiaries 
under the veterans’ program represent 
about 1.4 million families. 


Financial and 
Economic Data 


Social Insurance Contributions 


April collections under the four Fed- 
eral social insurance taxes shown in 
table 3 amounted to $46 million, of 
which Federal insurance contributions 
were $41 million and Federal unem- 
ployment taxes $3 million. Unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions of $158 
million deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts raised the total amount col- 
lected under five social insurance 
programs in April to $204 million. 
Almost 80 percent of this amount rep- 
resented unemployment insurance 


period, 1943-45 


contributions, and the balance old- 
age and survivors insurance contri- 
butions. 

Contributions for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance.—Although Federal 
insurance contributions in April were 
24 percent more than in January, the 
comparable month of the preceding 
quarter, and 17 percent more than in 
April 1944, the rate of increase con- 
tinued its decelerated pace. Total col- 
lections during January-April 1945 
were 4 percent below those in,the 


‘first 4 months of 1944. Collections in 


January-March by intern l revenue 
districts, table 5, followed the national 
trend for the most part except for-in- 
creases in 17 States, chiefly in the 
South and West; these increases 
varied from less than half of 1 percent 
in Colorado and Missouri to 246 per- 
cent in New Mexico. 

Unemployment contributions —A 
downward tendency is also evident 
in Federal unemployment tax collec- 
tions. During the first 10 months of 


Table 4.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under pro- 
grams' administered by the Social Security Board, by specihed 


[In thousands] 








| | 
| 


} : Item 
Railroad 
—— nee” | tiie unem- 
Period Federal in-| /2Xes on} State un- Federal ploy- 
|. surance carriers | employ- | unem- neni 
| conamed and their) ment al ploy- : 
contribu- | insur- 
tions | &™Ploy- tribu- | ment ail eee Peed 
| |} ees tions? | taxes |° ; g | Aes ee eee 
| | | tribu- 
| | tions 














Administrative expenses... 


Fiseal year 1944-45 


Fiscal year 1943-44 








| Expend- | | Expend- 
|Appropri-| itures |Appropri-| itures 
ations 2 through | ations ? | through 
| April? | April 3 








| $574, 007 148707, 7 


























Fiseal — | Federal Security Agency, Social | | | 
s Dar: ; } easy | 4¢ : " 
1049-48............... i$1, 130, 495 |$208, 795 ‘s 217, 737 |$158, 361 | $102,710 peccurity Board .......-...----| 25,451] 19745 | 25,446) 19, 690 
| 1, 292,122 | 267,065 3,272 | 179,909 | 121, 518 * oe ipeta sia | zal ” 
DP ancl alg ended: —~*| . ’ reau of the Census____---_---- 250 | 210 165 b 
“ ° | ' - , | ee Department of the Treasury * 7 6, 042 | (?) | , 1 
ye Se 863,158 | 154, 280 | 1,039, 697 | 143, 586 | 76, 376 Game to States ‘ “4 | aa 773 | 397 710 | 444, 146 | 367, 544 
Pe) EEE | 977,634 | 188, 754,| 1,158,006 | 164,570 | 85, 711 iad ic Miia ie see | ena, = 
April 1945. =.= 2. | 989,713 | 216,410 | 1,078,986 | 170,632 | 99, 765 Ont | 282, 592 
1944 | | Aid to dependent children______ | 409, 800 44, 848 
April_____- ede ob | 35,136 354 | 150,189 | 3, 265 | 78 Aid to the blind. ..--. | | See 
May | 13. 434 175,229 | 14,250 | 975 Une mployment compensation ad- | } " a: aie 
: hea ry rs <4 s | 39,423 | 35,925 | ( , 442 
June. a 64, 877 2 037 | 1 0s9 34, 832 ministration ° ----| ), 423 | 35, 925 | 34, 346 | 1 
uly - bee ~ Benefit payments, old-age and sur- | | 
August_- 14,182] 160,332} 11,727] 1,099 0 SY dee a oa 
September. 56, 936 4. 369 | 666 | 33,105 Vivors insurance. As ee 184, 597 150, 300 | 238,000 | 194, 632 
October -- -_- | 1, 46 169, 221 | 3, 160 48 . ! : 
November. -- --- | 14,414 143, 760 | 11, 154 1,110 1 Excludes war emergency 
Eo > aia | a1 7c e é programs. 
December... ....- 55, 235 5, 899 | o19 31, 761 * Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 
oar | | Includes, for 1944-45, additional ee provided in First Deficiency 
. 1945 | 33, 275 | 1, 156 132. 093 31 Appropriation Act, 1945, approved Apr. 25, 1945. . 
ae wa * a oenitieaes 999’ 056 4.6 =9 | 127, 303 24 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Includes expenditures 
M. hop Sie 7 “Tr 640 | 65 484 | | “5 162 | 31.471 from unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 
a ee 41’ 157 7 465 | 158° 365 9 845 wT arg 4 See footnotes 8-10. 
Rie cares atta his lai ak ae ee one | 08, | 4, O40 | Bia 








1 Data for years prior to 1942 will be shown only semiannually: for fiscal 
years in August, for calendar years in February. 

2 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employ- 
ers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing accounts. 
Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 25, 1945, 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





5 Represents appropriations and expenditures for salaries and some miscel- 
laneous items; excludes other miscellaneous ——— of the Board made 
— Federal Security Agency appropriations. Includes amounts expended 
by the Board in administrs ation of old-age and survivors insurance, reimbursed 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 

6 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in administration of title il 
of Social Security Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed 
fre om old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 

7 Not available because not separated from appropriations for othe: purposes. 
8 § Re flects transfers among the 3 programs. 
® Appropriations include $4,095,411 for 1934-44 and $4,350,055 for 1944-45 
trans ferred from War Manpower ‘Commission as reimbursement for expend- 
itures for employment office facilities and services. 

10 Represents actual benefit payments during 1943-44 from old- age and sur- 
Vivors insurance trust fund. 

| Represents estimated expenditures during 1944-45 from old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund shown in 1945-46 budget. 

Source: Various Federal appropriation acts and 1945-46 budget (appropri- 

ations); Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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1944-45, collections were only 4 per- 
cent more than in the corresponding 
period of 1943-44, whereas collec- 
tions in the first 10 months of 1943-44 
were 15 percent greater than in the 
first 10 months of the preceding fiscal 
year. Collections by internal revenue 
districts during January—March 1945 
were less than collections during 
January—March 1944 in 18 States. 

Although State unemployment con- 
tributions of $158 million in April were 
20 percent greater than in January, 
Federal unemployment tax collections 
were only about one-fourth of the 
amount in January, when many em- 
ployers paid their entire tax on 1944 
pay rolls; Federal collections in April 
consisted largely of second-quarter 
installments of taxes based on first- 
quarter pay rolls. 


Appropriations and Expenditures 


Table 4 has been adjusted to in- 
clude the supplemental appropria- 
tions enacted April 25 for grants to 
States and administrative expenses 
of the Board. Total Federal expendi- 
tures of $558 million under programs 
administered by the Social Security 
Board in the first 10 months of the 
fiscal year were slightly above those 
in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, primarily as a result 
of the 29-percent increase in benefit 
payments under old-age and survivors 
insurance. Expenditures for admin- 
istrative expenses of the Board de- 
creased slightly. Total expenditures 
for the four types of grants to States 
decreased 8 percent; the greatest 
single decline was one of 12 percent 
for unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration. All but 11 States, chiefly 
in the South and West, shared in the 
national decline; grants for unem- 
ployment compensation administra- 
tion decreased in ‘each State, and 
grants for old-age assistance in- 
creased in 12 States, for aid to the 
blind in 18, and for aid to dependent 
children in 11 States. 


Status of Trust Accounts 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund.—The fund received ap- 
propriations of $41 million in April, 
and expenditures amounted to $24 
million; the $17 million excess of re- 
ceipts over expenditures increased the 
fund’s assets to $6,238 million. The 
expenditures consisted of $21.8 million 
for benefit payments and $2.4 million 
for reimbursements to the Treasury 
for administrative expenses. Benefit 








Table 5.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by in- 


ternal revenue collection district, for the third quarter of 


1944-45 through March 


scal year 1944-45 and 


{In thousands] 
































Third quarter, fiscal year 1944-45 Fiscal year 1944-45 through March 
Internal revenue collection | 
district in— | Insurance Unem- Insurance Unem- 
Total | contribu- | ployment Total contribu- | ployment 
| tions 2 taxes 3 tions ? taxes 3 
| 

WE oc cwsies Jccestees $411, 110.1 | $273, 779. 1 $137, 331.0 |$1, 117, 227.4 | $949,356.3 | $167, 871.1 
ie ee oa eae 4, 538.0 2, 976. 7 1, 561.3 11, 378.7 9, 641.9 1, 736.8 
PIE i a eed ore ene sae 1, 490. 4 491.6 998. 7 2, 573.0 1, 548.5 1, 024.5 
(EER A een eee 1, 298.0 929. 1 368.9 3, 075.7 2, 673.8 402.0 
Caut, ( districts)..........-... 35, 700. 3 23, 516.8 12, 183. 4 98, 425. 2 84, 358. 2 14, 067.0 
Ee Peres ie 2, 083. 0 1, 471.2 611.8 5, 242.7 4, 531.1 711.6 
Se ee 8, 500. 0 5, 203. 1 3, 297.0 22, 973.9 19, 275.3 3, 698. 7 
Bk) Snake tb oreicanencseener 3, 547. 2 3, 010. 6 536. 5 10, 553.3 9, 707.9 845.3 
Re Rie, SRR POOR eee 3, 820. 6 2, 489. 3 1,331.3 9, 172.5 7, 765. 6 1, 406.9 
SER caknudcnd tle saouiienacne oes 4, 391.3 3, 085. 4 1, 306.3 11, 511.0 9, 962. 7 1, 548.3 
1 ER ES Ne Ree Sobre ee celese? 903. 7 580. 323. 1 2, 291.4 1, 945.1 346.3 
752. 8 499.3 253. 4 1, 854. 8 1, 591.1 263. 7 
33, 259. 0 22, 517.8 10, 741.1 91, 495.9 77, 476. 5 14, 019. 4 
8, 182. 4 5, 144.8 3, 037. 6 21, 256. 2 17, 907.8 3, 348. 4 
3, 593.3 2, 237.3 1, 356. 1 8, 490. 8 7, 028. 1 1, 462.7 
2, 287.5 1, 700. 5 587.0 6, 382.0 5, 702. 4 679.6 
3, 218. 7 2, 105. 2 1,113.5 7, 688. 4 6, 496. 7 1,191.7 
3, 937.7 2, 603. 8 1, 333.9 10, 016.7 8, 538. 7 1, 478.0 
aine_-_-_-_- Se es 2, 007. 2 1, 237.8 769. 4 5, 235. 4 4, 428. 5 806.9 
Md. (including Dist. of Col.) __} 7, 693. 4 4, 456. 4 3, 237.0 18, 831.8 15, 339. 0 3, 492. 7 
RR eo othe ee ce casekeoce 15, 888. 0 10, 648. 4 5, 239. 6 42, 256. 2 35, 971.5 6, 284.7 
MiSs cet tieei desta cz Sodan 27, 085. 6 17, 839. 1 9, 246.5 82, 971.2 70, 486. 6 12, 484.6 
CS eee 6, 060. 2 4, 095. 9 1, 964.3 15, 528.3 13, 267.2 2, 261.0 
| ae Sean aes eee 1,177.0 813.1 363. 9 2, 859. 0 2, 448.0 411.0 
Bo. (2 Cipeiots) . .. 5... 2. 10, 293. 1 7, 095. 4 3, 197.7 26, 585.0 22, 552. 5 4,032.4 
| OS eee 509. 6 374.8 134.8 1, 308. 2 1, 159.9 148.3 
oo eee aie 1, 978.3 1, 368.7 609. 7 4, 963.8 4, 264.0 699.8 
ES Ge ns oe Oe eae 254. 2 187.5 66.7 634.5 564. 5 70.0 
| eas eee 1, 034. 4 696. 6 337.8 2, 606. 5 2, 229.9 376.6 
ef | eee 14, 606. 9 9, 174.6 5, 432.3 40, 692. 6 34, 052. 8 6, 639. 8 
ye Se ae eee 958. 5 851, 3 107.2 1, 512.8 1, 386.8 126.1 
NW. ¥; @districts).............- 75, 768. 7 51, 998. 4 23, 770. 2 212, 368.4 | 181, 159.8 31, 208.6 
See Se cep iaake neces 5, 945. 6 4, 042. 2 1, 903. 4 14, 581. 2 12, 472.7 2, 108. 5 
SS cee es 304. 2 236. 5 67.7 734. 3 661.4 72.9 
Ohio (4 districts)............... 26, 823. 8 17, 429. 1 9, 394. 8 74, 414.0 62, 733. 7 11, 680.3 
EEN Sa: , 118.3 2, 142.0 976.3 8, 116.9 6, 954.9 1, 162.0 
_ eee ee 4, 258. 7 2, 655. 5 1, 603. 2 11, 126.9 9, 252.0 1,874.9 
Pa. t2 disteiets).......-.4...-... 37, 194.1 25, 260. 6 11, 933. 5 106, 813. 4 90, 998. 6 15, 814.9 
\, RSS Serene 3, 057. 4 1, 869. 2 1, 188. 2 7, 542.1 6, 297.1 1, 245.0 
2, 297. 5 1, 699. 1 598. 5 5, 491.6 4, 829.5 662, 1 
354. 9 262.3 92.6 874.4 779.1 95.2 
4,617.5 3, 097.6 1, 520.0 11, 069. 4 9, 412.3 1, 657.1 
11, 172.3 7, 196.1 3, 976. 2 27, 441.5 23, 098. 2 4, 343.3 
, 008. 2 660. 7 347.6 2, 481.0 2, 107.1 374.0 
617.7 415.3 202.3 1, 530. 1 1, 307.7 222.4 
4, 270.0 2, 901.9 1, 368.0 11, 181.9 9, 516. 2 1, 665.7 
6, 961.0 4, 5387.8 2, 423. 2 19, 547.9 16, 750. 6 2, 797.3 
3, 237.0 2, 049. 7 1, 187.5 8,070. 2 6, 786.0 1, 284. 2 
8,771.1 5, 717.6 3, 053. 5 22, 702. 2 19, 256.8 3, 445.4 
281.7 205. 1 76.7 772.5 680. 1 92.4 

















1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Book- 
keeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury 
Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 
receipts in table 3, which is based on Daily State- 
ment oj the U. S. Treasury. Amounts listed in this 
table represent collections made in internal revenue 
collection districts in the respective States and 
covered into Treasury. The amount received by a 
particvlar district does not necessarily represent 


payments, although less than in the 
previous month, were 32 percent 
higher than in April 1944. 

No investments were made during 
April, and the fund’s holdings of 
Government securities remained at 
$6,154 million. During the first 10 
months of the current fiscal year, the 
fund acquired a net total of $745 mil- 
lion in securities, 4 percent less than 
net acquisitions during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding fis- 
cal year; net acquisitions during the 


taxes paid with respect to employment within the 
State in which that district is located. 

2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers 
and employees. 

3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers 
only. Amounts paid into State unemployment 
funds not included. 


Source: 


Treasury Department, Bureau of Ac- 
counts. 


latter period were 14 percent greater 
than during the first 10 months of 
1942-43. This dec'ine in the purchase 
of new securities attests to the reduc- 
tion in the rate of growth of the 
fund; assets at the end of April were 
23 percent greater than at the end of 
April 1944, at which time assets were 
28 percent greater than at the end of 
April 1943. 

Unemployment trust fund.—April 
receipts totaled $47.3 million, of 
which $47 million represented depos- 
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its by States in the State accounts, 
and $324,000, deposits by the Railroad 
Retirement Board in the railroad un- 
employment insurance account. De- 
posits in State accounts of $972.7 
million during the first 10 months of 
the current fiscal year were 8 percent 
less than deposits in the preceding 
comparable period; conversely, de- 
posits of $89.8 million in the railroad 


‘ unemployment 


insurance 
were 16 percent greater. 
State withdrawals of $6.1 million 
for benefit payments during April 
were 23 percent less than in March 
and 7 percent less than in April 1944. 
In the first 10 months of this fiscal 
year, however, State withdrawals 
were 13 percent greater than in the 
corresponding 10 months of 1943—44. 


account 


Benefit payments of $85,000 from the 
railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count were 27 percent more than in 
April 1944, and for the 10 months’ 
period the rise was 19 percent. 

In April the fund acquired $25 mil- 
lion of 1%-percent special certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, maturing June 
30, 1945, which raised total security 


a ee we eS ee eee le 


ee ee Oe 8 eS eee 
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holdings of this fund to $6,936 mil- 


Table 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through March of fiscal 
years 1943-44 and 1944-45 


[In thousands] 





































































Fiscal year 1944-45 through March 
| Federal Security Agency | Department of Labor 
Fiscal | — 
ria? | Public 
1943-44 Social Security Board Health Children’s Bureau 
State through Servic 
March, Total neEUS 
total grants 
grants | Unemploy- ; 
Old-age | Aid to Aid to | ment Public pe pee | — Child 
assistance dependent the | compensation health health crippled welfare 
children blind — work services pe services 
| | | 
| 
Total, all participating States____-- $381, 660.0 | $351, 593.8 | $260,649.2 | $40, 507.4 | $7,843.0 $26, 784. 0 $8, 364. 6 $3, 679.0 | $2, 531.9 $1, 234.8 
I cacti h ett Seis a duc banciaica aan 3, 440. 6 3, 752. 6 2, 352. 1 567.5 60.4 288.2 | 286. 7 96.5 71.1 30.1 
I Bish Sa it oka Janice ieeean 410.1 294.1 125.8 () (@) 53.2 | 30. 4 54.9 16.9 13.0 
Arizona- -_- 2, 559. 4 2, 313. 2 1, 737.0 267. 4 82. 106.7 | 53. 5 42.2 10.2 13.4 
Arkansas. --_- 3, 225. 9 , 641.8 2, 369. 0 605. 9 112.8 254. 7 138.3 67.9 55. 5 38.0 
California. -- 37, 314.9 33, 983. 8 28, 850. 6 1, 252. 4 1, 039. 9 2, 217.5 358. 2 111.6 102. 6 61.0 
Colorado-_.-- 8, 864.3 , 974.2 7, 020. 9 601.9 92.1 121.8 79.3 20.5 24.6 13.1 
Connecticut -_- 3, 436. 0 2, 702. 6 1, 867.1 256. 1 17.6 385. 6 87.1 36. 2 43.4 9.6 
fe ee 369. 1 326. 0 101. 6 48.6 (1) 105. 0 27.5 23.7 7.0 12.5 
District of Columbia 1,116.5 935. 1 382.9 101.7 41.4 251.0 57.8 57.1 35.3 7.8 
(ER eee 5, 014. 5 6, 828. 6 5, 230. 6 604. 5 315.4 334. 8 178.6 91.0 51.9 21.8 
WE tor koe igokt ae ee 5, 611.5 5, 228.7 3, 589. 6 484.8 149.9 458.5 323.6 131.7 50.9 39. 6 
PR ccstrconaccenoeniad ia 547.0 484. 6 155.0 109. 4 8.9 88.9 65. 0 7.3 18.2 11.9 
En iebddcwtcaskensoucawan 2, 004. 0 1, 898. 3 1, 410. 8 220. 2 32.5 98. 6 57.2 49.8 19.8 9.4 
[ [ee 29, 956. 3 23, 810. 6 17, 327. 2 3, 014. 4 837.6 1, 958. 1 395. 2 142.8 104. 4 30.8 
| TE a Ges 10, 440. 1 8, 930. 7 6, 612.9 998. 7 326. 2 681.7 176.3 57.8 47.1 30.1 
| Re ee 8, 276.0 7, 588.7 6, 552. 6 403. 6 194. 6 183. 8 112.8 45.9 74.4 21.0 
| ES eS 5, 528. 9 4, 819. 2 3, 701. 5 487.3 163. 4 219.0 152.7 54.4 33.1 7.8 
Kentucky 3, 598. 8 4, 575.1 3, 100. 3 515.9 110.2 279. 7 303. 0 150.7 78.3 37.1 
Louisiana 6, 573.9 7, 057. 8 4, 272.2 1, 871.4 203. 8 354. 2 205. 6 86.0 52.1 12.6 
i Ea a ee eee 2, 741.2 2, 553. 8 1, 934.9 189.7 114.8 160.7 64.9 48.2 29.1 11.6 
Pe ee ee ee 2, 933. 5 2, 758. 6 1, 515.0 517.9 67.0 382.3 108. 1 96. 4 41.0 31.1 
pO EE eae ae! 17, 244.0 15, 358. 2 12, 379.3 1, 252.1 163. 6 1, 227.5 179.5 77.3 56. 6 22.3 
[ Se ea ee 18, 355. 8 15, 940. 1 11, 704. 1 2, 128. 1 196. 2 1, 397.8 256. 9 123.0 84.8 49.3 
i | EES ee So 10, 580. 4 10, 132. 2 8, 276. 6 930. 0 169.7 434.8 150. 9 62. 4 87.7 20.2 
DR eos. And nn bud dees cleanin 2, 357. 6 3, 058. 0 1, 959. 0 341.8 128. 6 191.1 259. 6 72. 2 70.3 35.4 
| EES eee 14, 890. 4 13, 620. 3 10, 939. 5 1, 774. 1 (1) 584. 2 166.3 67.8 48.4 39.9 
a ancl inineoal 2, 143. 2 2, 264. 1 1, 759. 4 230. 3 52. 6 111.9 38. 6 35. 1 23.8 12.4 
(| eae 4, 383. 1 3, 770. 9 3, 054. 4 378.0 59.9 110. 2 68.3 37.4 40.0 22.7 
| EE Sa ESE Re TST 539. 4 479.5 341.4 (‘) (‘) 84.3 24.1 18.4 3.9 7.5 
po ae ee 1, 271.9 1, 143.1 767.4 109.0 35.8 142.0 | 37.5 29.7 13.0 9.2 
pS EEE Nee ER er 5, 905. 2 5, 631. 9 3, 307. 2 625. 9 95.0 1, 298. 4 | 160 5 75.8 46.0 23. 2 
I ee 1, 567.2 1, 502. 6 799. 5 397.7 37.3 96.0 | 62.8 71.3 26.3 11.5 
| ae ee 25, 294. 9 24, 431.0 15, 506. 7 3, 883. 4 546.0 3, 643. 6 | 525. 5 171.5 98. 7 55. 6 
Ro ee ee 4, 076. 5 3, 671. 2 1, 813.0 716. 8 215.7 370. 6 298. 2 144.4 81.2 31.2 
| |  — SRE enema ee 1, 668. 3 1, 650. 6 1,172.0 265. 4 19.3 61.7 58. 6 34. 6 28. 4 10.7 
a so adh nis eieaaheen 22, 839. 6 20, 135. 3 16, 132. 4 1, 374. 6 422.7 1, 766. 4 232. 5 118.7 74.3 13.8 
I gon aun aceanodaeshsed 11, 100. 3 13, 132.3 10, 110. 5 2,179.1 265. 3 243.4 149.5 71.8 77.5 35. 2 
I se Ste aca aee 3, 822. 6 3, 974.1 3, 265. 0 211.7 64.6 295. 9 56.1 31.2 33.1 16.5 
, ee 20, 861. 3 16, 149.8 9, 885. 5 3, 664.3 | 2 —12.6 2, 066. 3 325.0 69.7 90.0 61.6 
..  .. 2S 504. 5 531.7 () (4) () () 310.5 135. 4 54.4 31.4 
® 

I ndca cis cndeedoossxateieys 1, 551. 2 1, 692. 6 1, 188.7 176. 4 14.1 192.9 46.7 27.4 35.8 10.7 
aa d 2, 670. 5 2, 512.3 1, 395.0 404. 7 90. 6 230. 0 224. 8 105.1 40. 4 21.7 
South Dakota____--- eran ae 1,921.0 1,817.4 1, 398. 3 223. 1 21.5 55. 4 50.3 21.0 31.1 16.6 
> I a renee ee 6, 068. 1 5, 542.9 2, 961. 9 1, 614. 2 146. 4 2. 5 241.9 94.7 59.8 41.7 
. aaa See ae 23, 378. 5 22, 801. 6 19, 428.1 1, 109.5 601.9 859. 2 517.6 183.0 44.5 57.9 
. | SE OP ees aa 3, 293. 2 2, 782. 5 2, 147.9 340. 5 23.0 138.7 46.1 33.8 55.4 3—2.8 
REFS ee ones 874.7 759.7 476.3 85. 5 23.7 85.9 29.8 34.6 12.5 11.3 
| Sera sae > 2, 463. 6 2,175.1 869. 7 466. 1 89. 2 402. 5 | 158.3 68.3 83.3 37.7 
. | Sere apr 13, 484. 5 11, 166.7 9, 776. 3 529. 4 111.2 510.1 | 123.8 34. 2 64.6 17.3 
.. —_ 3, 101.8 3, 231. 1 1, 551.3 | 1, 044. 4 83.9 320. 2 126. 4 46. 2 34.6 24. 2 
_  — ae aa 8, 658. 1 7, 379. 2 5, 576. 6 | 880.0 187.2 442.0 152.3 69. 9 52.2 18.9 
WE cicouwasetcucscakcsecobausianee 825.9 697.4 497.0 32.3 19.3 54.3 24.3 20. 4 13.0 16.8 




















1 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
2 Represents final audit adjustment following discontinuance of program on 
Jan. 1, 1938. 


3 Represents refund of unobligated balance of Federal funds on termination of 
program on Mar. 31, 1944. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, Bureau 
of Accounts. 
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lion, and total assets, including cash cent increase between April 1943 and totaled $13.2 billion at the end of 
balances, to $6,956 million. The rate April 1944. April, representing 5.6 percent of the 
of growth of the fund is declining, Combined investments of the old- - interest-bearing public debt or about 
since assets increased 26 percent from ageandsurvivorsinsurancetrustfund the same percentage as both a month 
April 1944, in contrast to a 37-per- and the unemployment trust fund and a year before. 


Table 7.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-45 } 


{In thousands] 























a 
| Receipts Expenditures | Assets 
: | F ee bao ? | | 
Period | aa Reimburse- | Net total of | Cash with |q_.,; 1 etal annatn 
| a, | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | ment for ad- |}U. S. Govern-| disbursing \¢ a pope eey 
hee el + “| received’ | ments‘ | ministrative | ment securi- | officer at end | and of narigd ‘fin period 
| . | | | expenses 5 /|ties acquired §| of period F | 
See ee . Se ees Ct le ewe ee ee SRR TSE AES CE LE ee | ee ee 
| | | } } | 
Cumulative, January 1937-April 1945______-- | $6, 701, 090 | $423, 518 | $738, 284 $148, 204 | $6, 153, 834 $33, 427 | $50, 860 $6, 238, 121 
Fiscal year: | | | | | 
oo, os ‘ aeas aeons 1, 130, 495 | 87, 403 149, 304 | 27, 492 1, 035, 200 24, 495 | 6, 966 | 4, 268, 296 
ae ae ee Secon 1, 292, 122 | 103, 177 184, 597 | 32, 607 1, 172, 036 | 21, 384 | 16, 136 | 5, 446, 391 
10 months ended: H | | | 
April 1943__...--- ee sa 863, 158 | 3, 496 121, 674 | 678, 400 | | | 
Agen 190... .....~. .| 977, 634 | 3, 349 150, 300 | | 775, 036 | 3,977 | , 374 | 
April 1945... ._-.-- fee = 989, 713 | 18, 859 | 194, 632 | 744, 964 | 33, 427 | 50, 860 | 
| | 1 j 
| | 
1944 | | | | | | | 
Sd ahi - ‘ s SD ee eee | 16, 494 | Ah rere ere | 37, 374 | 5, 073, 221 
May..-- a Bacw emis : -| TN a a ae al | 17, 126 | a" Ng See = 327, 343 | 5, 362, 051 
_ SS ee : | 99, 828 | 17,171 | 3, 424 | 397, 000 | | 16, 136 | 5, 446, 391 
eee 4 16, 630 2, 437 | —12, 000 | | 57, 462 | 5, 479, 079 
August VEAL eae ti . 3 eee | 18,118 | 2, 4: 7 a al 329, 312 | 5, 751, 802 
September _..-_.______-- | 3,714 | 18, 402 | 2. | 279, 964 34, 760 | 5, 738, 492 
October is 71 ae eae 19, 204 1, ti | 69, 326 5, 772, 846 
Oe: Se ae : pacattise ee 18, 996 | 1, Re SRE NT ‘ 313, 806 | 6, 019, 320 
December al 2, 530 | 19, 248 1, 869 | 290, 000 | 8,455 | 6, 004, 707 
| | | | 
1945 | | | | | | 
Oe ea een aa ; oe 33, 275 | 4, 938 | 20, 032 —13, 000 | 36, 371 | 6, 026, 582 
povruary..........- sot $22,086 |-2-.5=-- on 19, 431 aan ee | 234, 129 | 6, 220, 899 
March. ----- = waeel 17, 640 7, 673 | 22,751 | 2% 200, 000 | 35, 065 | 6, 221, 155 
ae eee a Bae) oY is re eee 21, 820 | 2, 370 | 7 | 50, 860 





Beaters ih eee 6, 238, 121 
| 








’ 1 Data for years prior to 1942 will be shown only semiannually: for fiscal years 5 Figures for October-December 1944, in addition to usual bookkeeping ad- 
in August, for calendar years in February. justment for April-June quarter, include additional bookkeeping adjustments 
2 Equals taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions Act. for expenditures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44. Figures in table 


5 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments do not reflect actual outlays in the respective years. _ ; 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 6 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued interest. 
4 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 8.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified per tod, 1936-45 } 


{In thousands] 






























| Net total of | prone | State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
’ Totalassets| Treasury pt yt omg — 
Perioc | at end of certificates | “SVS ener fi aaa 
period | and bonds | at end of | ee | Interest With- — at Deposits Interest | Be nefit | — 
| acquired? | period | Deposits | credited | drawals ? end of CPOGNS | iarediped: |: cee ee. | ee , 
| | | period | ments | period 34 
Nt a aia eS _—— ae ~ 
Cumulative, January 1936 } | 
April 1945_............-..----| $6,956,109 | $6,936,000 | $20, 109 | $8, 257,007 | $410,302 | $2,313,196 | $6,354,135 | $473,467 | $28,718 | $44,458 | $601, 974 
Fiscal year: | | | | 
1942-43._._- a en ee ee 1, 228, 000 5, 460 1, 217, 686 g 3 174, 334 4, 002, 570 92, 441 6, 861 | 1, 834 | 369, 890 
ae 1,503,000 | , 8,778 | 1,349,307 | 60,000 | 5,380,403 | 109,375 &, 001 | 591 | 498, 375 
10 months ended: } 
April 1943__..._- BoA - 4, 027, 054 877, 921 11,033 | 928, 166 34, 800 142, 187 3, 684, 433 68, 741 | 3,17 1,715 | 342, 621 
Cy 2 ae 5, 508, 478 1, 127, 000 14, 478 1, 051, 657 41, 101 48, 784 5, 046, 543 77, 149 3, 722 | 526 461, 935 
April 1945___- <a ¢ 6, 956, 109 1, 066, 000 20, 109 972, 665 55, 960 54, 916 6, 354, 135 89, 789 5,171 | 624 | 601, 974 
| | 
1944 
April_.__ : 5, 508, 478 28, 000 478 3, 543 Pte padkos 67 
May... 5, 780, 782 280, 000 782 277, Z 5, . 010 ae 40 
Jun : nae ete % 5, 878, 778 96, 000 ii.) 20, 431 47, 425 5, , 4023 31, 349 4, 279 25 
July Z : 5, ; 3, 000 618 59, 628 3. § 7,100 See 24 | 
August -- 6, 298, 000 750 284, 766 4, é f 7, 316 ey 17 
September 6, 248, 160 34, 000 160 6, 878 4,216 5, 709, 979 ae. eee. 48 | 
October___. : i 6, 412 23, 000 412 57, 245 756 4,882 | 5, 763,098 43 | 69 45 | 
November 6, 550, 190 278, 000 190 252, 416 ‘ 4,593 | 6,010,922 999 | : 45 | 
December._.___- = 6, 583, 434 33, 000 434 7,071 2, 336 4,910 6, 015, 418 28, 585 | 216 53 | 
1945 | | | 
January... 2 6, 674, 828 74, 000 21, 828 5Q, 165 5 6, 102,174 | 4, 637 100 
February j 6, 880, 453 220, 000 7,453 3 6, 307, 238 hy 92 
|" a BASS : 6, 914, 989 38, 000 3, 989 2, 702 6, 313, 317 250 | 116 | 
Cs Sea tees 6, 956, 109 25, 000 20, 109 oe 6,137 | 6,354, 135 paral 85 
1 Data for years prior to 1942 will be shown only semiannually: for fiscal years in January, and $63,000 in April, 1945. 
August, for calendar years in February. 4 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
2 Includes accrued interest. fund amounting to $38,030,880. 
3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance , 7 
account amounting to $106, 239, 000, of which $111,000 was transferred from Ken- Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
tucky account in July, $1,000 in September, $66,000 in October 1944, $97,000 in 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 


Social Security’ 


War and Postwar Social 
Services 


CONNECTICUT. REEMPLOYMENT COM- 
MISSION. Suggestions for Organiza- 
tion and Activities of Local Employ- 
ment and Veterans’ Advisory Com- 
mittees. Hartford, 1944. 46 pp. 
How local committees cooperate 

with national, State, and local agen- 
cies in dealing with the problems of 
individual adjustment and reemploy- 
ment of veterans and civilian war 
workers. 


HOEHLER, FreD K. “What is UNRRA 
Doing?” Survey Midmonthly,N. Y., 
Vol. 81, Apr. 1945, pp. 99-102. 30 
cents. 

Describes the relief programs in 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and Italy and the 
assembly centers for displaced per- 
sons. 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE FOUNDATION. Put- 
ting the Disabled Veteran Back to 
Work, II. Pittsburgh, Pa.: The 
Foundation, 1945. 33 pp. 

Papers presented at a panei discus- 
sion. : 

LEAHY, MarGARET. “Public Assistance 
for Restricted Persons During the 
Second World War.” Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 19, Mar. 1945, 
pp. 24-47. $1.25. 

Outlines the restriction and reloca- 
tion programs of the War and Justice 
Departments and the War Relocation 
Authority and explains the financial 
assistance and welfare services pro- 
vided by the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, in cooperation with other Fed- 
eral and State agencies, to the persons 
affected by these programs. 

LENROOT, KATHARINE F. “The Inter- 
American Conference, Mexico City.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 3, May 
1945, pp. 98-101 f. 50 cents. 
Reviews the accomplishments of the 

Conference, particularly in the eco- 

nomic and social fields, and includes 

the text of the Declaration of Social 

Principles of America. 

Lopes, R. PAuta. “The Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace.” International Labour 


*The inclusion of prices, of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to 
the Social Security Board or the Federal 
Security Agency. Federal publications 
for which prices are listed should be or- 
dered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Review, Montreal, Vol. 51, May 1945, 

pp. 564-588. 50 cents. 

Discusses the work of the Confer- 
ence held at Mexico City in dealing 
with the problems of international 
security and economic and social 
progress. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, NEW YORK. POLICYHOLDERS 
SERVICE BUREAU. GROUP INSURANCE 
Division. The Employment of the 
Handicapped Veteran. N. Y.: The 
Company, 1945. 56 pp. 

“This report is based on plans for 
returning disabled servicemen of 54 
companies, and on the experience of 
these companies in the employment of 
both the civilian and veteran handi- 
capped.” 

NATHAN, CYNTHIA Rice. “Servicemen 
Face Discharge With Hope and 
Fear.” Family, N. Y., Vol. 26, May 
1945, pp. 91-97. 25 cents. 
Examines the attitudes of men dis- 

charged for medical reasons and con- 

siders the role of the social worker in 
helping them. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. Psychol- 
ogy for the Returning Serviceman. 
Washington: Infantry Journal, 
1945. 243 pp. Edited by Irvin L. 
Child and Marjorie Van De Water. 
(Unfantry Journal. Penguin Book 
S212.) 25 cents. 

Information to help the serviceman 
in his physical and emotional re- 
adjustment to civilian life. 


PATMAN, WRIGHT. Handbook for Serv- 
icemen and Servicewomen of World 
War II and Their Dependents, In- 
cluding Rights and Benefits of Vet- 
erans of World War I and Their De- 
pendents. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1945. 76 pp. (79th 
Cong., 1st sess., H. Doc. 134.) 10 
cents. 

Storer, Morris B. “Training and 
Education for Veterans: Their 
Rights and the Responsibility of 
Federal Agencies.” Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Washington, Vol. 7, 
Mar. 1945, pp. 1-6. 40 cents. 
Discussion of the number of veter- 

ans who may be expected in Federal 

service, the legal rights of the veteran 
to education and training, and how 

Government agencies can and should 

assist him. 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION. A Compi- 
lation of the Resolutions on Policy, 
First and Second Sessions of the 
UNRRA Council. Washington: 
The Council, 1944. 194 pp. 


U. S: OFFIcE oF War INFORMATION. 
The War; Phase Two. Washing- 
ton: Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, 1945. 19 pp. 


Outlines “the military and indus- 
trial effort which will be required to 
defeat Japan; the amount and rate 
of reconversion; our foreign commit- 
ments for relief and rehabilitation; 
the Army’s plans for re-deployment 
of troops and partial demobilization.” 


General 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. 
Changes Proposed in the Railroad 
Retirement and Unemployment In- 
surance Systems by a Bill in Con- 
gress (S. 293 and H. R. 1362) and 
Reasons Why the Bill Should Not Bz 
Passed. Washington: The Associ- 
ation, 1945. 39 pp. 

Contends that the added costs of the 
proposed program would be a threat 
to the future of the railroad industry 
and the solvency of the railroad re- 
tirement system. 


COMMITTEE FOR EcONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. RESEARCH COMMITTEE. Post- 
war Employment and the Removal 
of Wartime Controls. N. Y.: The 
Committee, 1945. 31 pp. 

The committee’s Policy Statement 
of National Policy on the timing and 
manner of relaxation and removal of 
wartime economic controls. 


CoUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. 
Grants-in-Aid and Other Federal 
Expenditures Within the States. 


Chicago: The Council, 1945. 47 pp. 
For the fiscal year 1943. 
“Cuadro de Prevision Social.” Boletin 


de Informacion del Instituto Na- 

cional de Prevision, Madrid, Vol. 4, 

Nov. 1944, pp. 1391-1406. 

A concise outline of social security 
in Spain, including recent statistical 
information. From an address by the 
Minister of Labor before the Spanish 
Parliament. 

“Development of Social Insurance in 
Argentina.” International Labour 
Review, Montreal, Vol. 51, May 1945, 
pp. 660-662. 50 cents. 

A summary of recent legislation 
setting up medical assistance services 
,and introducing pensions insurance 
for commercial employees. 


ELLIS, PAUL W. The World’s Biggest 
Business: American Public Spending 
1914-1944. N. Y.: National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 1944. 139 


pp. 

A handbook showing in detail Fed- 
eral, State, and local fiscal policy, with 
nearly a hundred charts and tables to 
illustrate the material. 


JORDAN, Henry P. “Labor and Social 
Security in Latin America.” JIn- 
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ternational Postwar Problems, 

N. Y., Vol. 2, Jan. 1945, pp. 107-125. 

$1. 

Recent trends in various 
American countries. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. Time for Plan- 
ning, A Social-Economic Theory 
and Program for the Twentieth 
Century. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1945. 
273 pp. $3. 

A collection of papers written be- 
tween 1931 and 1944 on various as- 
pects of national and international 
planning. Defines social and eco- 
nomic planning as “the concept of 
our capacity to set ourselves large 
national and world objectives in the 
interests of the mass of the people, 
and to devise consciously and system- 
atically and through collective 
agencies policies for obtaining such 
objectives .. .” 

McCorMIck, THOMAS CARSON TOOKE, 
Editor. Problems of the Postwar 
World. First edition. New York 
and London: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1945. 526 pp. $3.75. 
A collection of papers on economic 

policy, government and society, and 

international relations. Elizabeth 

Brandeis discussés What Is the Road 

Forward in Social Security. 


Morpuy, Mary E. “British Plans for 
Social Reconstruction.” Sociai 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 19, 
Mar. 1945, pp. 75-86. $1.25. 

A comparison of the Beveridge pro- 
posals and the Government’s plan for 
social insurance. 

New YorK STATE CONFERENCE ON 
Socrat WorK. Annual Volume, 1944. 
Albany: The Conference, 1944. 
189 pp. 

The published selected papers pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
conference include: When the War 
Drums Beat No Longer: Whither Then 
in Social Security, by Charlotte Whit- 
ton; Dynamic Integration of Case 
Work and Group Agencies, by Clara 
A. Kaiser; The Relationship of the 
State to Welfare Planning, by Frank 
C. Moore; Social Welfare and Local 
Finance, by Donald W. Gilbert; The 
Aged Person, by Malford W. Thewlis; 
and The Social Service Exchange as 3 
Tool in Case Work, by Major Jane E. 
Wrieden. 


South 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. 
Forward to Social Security. Lon- 
don: P E P; New York; New Re- 
public, 1945. 16 pp. (Planning, No. 
232.) 25 cents. 

Considers the main problems— 
benefits, contributions, pensions, aid 
for children, finance, and administra- 
tion—in social security planning. 


RE, Joun S. “The Development of 
Social Security in New Zealand.” 


University of Toronto Law Journal, 
Toronto, Vol. 6, Lent term 1945, pp. 
1-13. $1.50. 


REUTHER, WALTER P. “The Challenge 
of Peace.” International Postwar 
Problems, N. Y., Vol. 2, Apr. 1945, 
pp. 143-164. $1. 


Contending that no adequate plan 
has yet been made for the reconver- 
sion of war industry, the author sets 
forth a series of proposals for eco- 
nomic reorganization based on the 
assumption of the “absolute necessity 
of continued government initiative in 
the economic life of our country.” 


“Social Insurance in Panama, 1943- 
1944.” Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 60, Apr. 1945, pp. 
811-815. 30 cents. 

TERRITORIAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work. Building Social Work for 
Hawaii. Honolulu: The Confer- 
ence, 1944. 100 pp. Processed. 


The proceedings of the conference 
include papers on rehabilitation and 
current and future Hawaiian social 
problems. 


Sewny, VaHAN D. The Social Theory 
of James Mark Baldwin. N. Y.: 
King’s Crown Press, 1945. 93 pp. 
$1.50. 

Analysis of the philosophy of one of 
the pioneers of American social psy- 
chology. 


“Social Insurance and Health Meas- 
ures in France.” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 51, 
May 1945, pp. 647-649. 50 cents. 
Summarizes recent measures taken 

by the French Provisional Govern- 
ment for the reinstatement in insur- 
ance of deported workers or workers 
employed by the German authorities, 
the classification of handicapped 
agricultural workers for insurance 
contributions, and the development of 
the activities of the National Institute 
of Social Insurance Health Work. 


U. S. Bureau OF AGRICULTURAL Eco- 
nomics. Social Security. Present 
and Proposed. Washington, 1945. 
T pp. Processed. 

Considers present provisicns of the 
Social Security Act and the proposed 
program, with particular reference to 
agricultural workers. 


U. S. NatTronaL War Lasor Boarp. 
Report to the President on the Re- 
lationship of Wages to the Cost of 
Living and the Changes Which 
Have Occurred Under the Economic 
Stabilization Policy. Washington, 
1945. Various paging. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


“Public Employees’ Retirement.” 
Wisconsin Taxpayer, Madison, Vol. 


13, Apr. 1, 1945. Entire issue. 50 
cents a year. 


A summary of the major provisions 
of the various systems in Wisconsin. 
Raga GABAGLIA, ALBERTO. “Inscricao 

e Registro de Associados no Depart- 

amento de Aposendatoria e Pensdes 

por Velhice e Morte’, dos Estados 

Unidos.” Inapiarios (Instituto de 

Aposentadoria e Pens6des dos Indus- 

triarios), Rio de Janeiro, Vol. 7, 

Feb. 1945, pp. 4-5. 


First of a series on the operation of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance of the U. S. Social Security 
Board. 


U. S. Civm SeErRvic—E Commission. 


Retirement Report, Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1944. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 48 pp. 


Employment Security 


BEVERIDGE, SIR WILLIAM. Full Employ- 
ment in a Free Society; A Summary. 
London: The New Statesman and 
Nation and Reynolds News, 1944. 
48 pp. 6d. 

“The Guaranteed Annual Wage.” 
New Mexico Employment Security 
Review, Albuquerque, Vol. 5, Apr.— 
May 1945, pp. 4-13. Processed. 
Defines guaranteed annual wage 

and lists the main arguments for and 

against. 

“Guaranteed-Employment and An- 
nual-Wage Provisions in Union 
Agreements.” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Washington, Vol. 60, Apr. 1945, 
pp. 707-727. Prepared in the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Industrial 
Relations Division, by Abraham 
Weiss under the direction of Flor- 
ence Peterson. 30 cents. 

HAtasti, ALBERT. 
the Bretton Woods Agreement to 
Full Employment.” International 
Postwar Problems, N. Y., Vol. 2, Jan. 
1945, pp. 78-88. $1. 

Discusses the effectiveness of the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank in preventing gen- 
eral unemployment arising from dis- 
locations in international economic 
relations. 


“Increase in Unemployment Benefits 
in Great Britain.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 60, Apr. 
1945, pp. 809-810. 30 cents. 

Brief explanation of the increased 
benefit rates which went into effect in 
Great Britain on November 2, 1944, 
under the new Unemployment Insur- 
ance (Increase of Benefit) Act. 
NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. Na- 

tional Budgets for Full Employ- 

ment. Washington: The Associa- 
tion, 1945. 96 pp. (Planning 

Pamphlets Nos. 43 and 44.) 50 

cents. 


“The Contribution of 
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Suggests a “practical definition of 
full employment, estimates the in- 
comes and expenditures that would 
result from and would make posible 
a condition of full employment after 
the war and after a period of readjust- 
ment and transition, and sets forth 
three patterns of economic activity 
that would produce these incomes and 
expenditures.” 


ScHMIDT, EMERSON P. Can Govern- 
ment Guarantee Full Employment? 
Washington: Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of 
America, 1945. 26 pp. (Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
of America. Post-War Readjust- 
ment Bulletin No. 13.) 5 cents. 


Compares the proposals set forth in 
the British White Paper on Employ- 
ment Policy, Sir William Beveridge’s 
recent book on full employment, and 
the Murray full employment bill, and 
considers the implications of Gov- 
ernment responsibility for employ- 
ment. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Batpwin, J. E. “Increasing Public 
Understanding and Support of 
Public Welfare Programs Through 
the Local Units.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol..3, May 1945, pp. 102- 
106. 50 cents. 


Considers various aspects of pub- 
licity for local, county, and State 
public welfare departments. 


CLARKE, HELEN I. “Social Work To- 
day.” Social Forces, Baltimore, 
Vol. 23, Dec. 1944, pp. 178-187. $1. 
Discusses recent activities and 

trends in case work, group work, 
community organization, public wel- 
fare administration, and social action 
and the challenge for social workers 
created by these developments. 


ComMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
Inc. Health and Welfare Planning 
in the Smaller Community. N. Y.: 
The Council, 1945. 27 pp. 25 
cents. 

Suggestions for organizing a com- 
munity welfare council. 

“Draft Statement on Personnel Prac- 
tices in Social Work.” Compass, 
N. Y., Vol. 26, Apr. 1945, pp. 7-14. 
$1 a year. 

A statement by the National Per- 
sonnel Practices Committee of the 
American Association of Social 
Workers on personnel selection, com- 
pensation, duties, and conditions of 
work. 


Famity WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF 
America. The Personal Service Di- 
vision of the United Seamen’s 
Service. N. Y.: The Association, 
1945. 5 pp. Processed. (Family 


Welfare and the Home Front. 
Blue Bulletin No. E~-10.) 


Discusses the work of the division 
and special problems of the merchant 
seaman and his family. Attached is 
a directory of United Seamen’s Per- 
sonal Service workers. 

FLoripA. STATE WELFARE BOARD. 
Florida’s Public Welfare Program. 
Jacksonville, 1945. 23 pp. 

An informational question-and- 
answer pamphlet. 

HOFFNER, Harry. Old Age Assistance 
Recipients, April 1944. Social Char- 
acteristics and Economic Status. 
Helena: Montana State Department 
of Public Welfare, Division of Sta- 
tistics and Research, 1944. 49 pp. 
Processed. 


HUGHES, MELVIN CLYDE. County Gov- 
ernment in Georgia. Athens: The 
University of Georgia Press, 1944. 
197 pp. $2. 

Includes a chapter on the organiza- 
tion and administration of public wel- 
fare. 


Hour.in, RALPH G. Operation Statis- 
tics of Selected Family Casework 
Agencies, 1944, With Trend Data 
for the Period 1936-1944. N. Y.: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1945. 
29 pp. Processed. 25 cents. 
Detailed comparative statistics of 

the work of 60 private family welfare 

agencies in the United States and 

Canada, showing number of applica- 

tions, cases, staff, amount of relief, and 

related material. 

KasmMan, RutH A. “Employed Mothers 
of Children in the A. D. C. Program 
of the Cook County Bureau of Pub- 
lic Welfare.” Social Service Re- 
view, Chicago, Vol. 19, Mar. 1945, 
pp. 96-110. $1.25. 

A report, based on a study of 100 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children, showing the kind of jobs 
open to working mothers, the wages 
received in relation to the amount 
necessary for the support of the fam- 
ily, the mother’s ability to work and 
manage at home, and the care pro- 
vided for the children in her absence. 
KINNEY, RoBert L. “Union Counsel- 

ing Bridges a Gap.” Survey Mid- 

monthly, N. Y., Vol. 81, Apr. 1945, 

pp. 106-108. 30 cents. 

Discusses the city-wide counseling 
and referral plan worked out by the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, and 
the Detroit Council of Social Agencies. 
LinFrorD, ALTON A. “Responsibility of 

Children in the Massachusetts Old 

Age Assistance Program.” Social 

Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 19, 

Mar. 1945, pp. 61-74. $1.25. 

The first of a series of three articles 
dealing with the legislative and ad- 
ministrative policies in connection 
with the responsibility of children of 


recipients of old-age assistance in 

Massachusetts. This paper traces 

the historical changes in the law from 

1692 to 1936. 

MYERS, Em1Lig,B. “The Council Does 
Its Part.” Survey Midmonthly, 
N. Y., Vol. 81, Apr. 1945, pp. 108-109. 
30 cents. 

The union-counselor referral pro- 
gram of the Delaware County welfare 
program and the CIO Community 
Services Committee. 

“Public Aid Advisory Committees in 
Illinois.” Public Aid in Illinois, 
Springfield, Feb.—Mar. 1945, pp. 1- 
2. Processed. 

The history and function of these 
county committees. 

WISCONSIN. STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
Pusitic INSTRUCTION. BUREAU OF 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. Wisconsin 
Services for Handicapped Children. 
Madison, 1944. 16 pp. Processed. 
Description of and data on the 

scope of services for crippled chil- 

dren, 1939-44. 


Health and Medical Care 


“Tllinois Moves Toward a Modern Pro- 
gram for the Medically Indigent.” 
Public Aid in Illinois, Springfield, 
Feb.—Mar. 1945, pp. 5 f. 

Summary of a speech given by Ray- 
mond M. Hilliard, Public Aid Director. 
Kun, Cuirrorp. “The Permanente 

Health Plan for Industrial Work- 

ers.” Industrial Medicine, Chicago, 

Vol. 14, Apr. 1945, pp. 261-270. 50 

cents. 

Describes the voluntary prepaid 
medical care plan for the workers at 
the Kaiser shipyards. 

MANGOLD, GeEorGE. “Compulsory 
Health Insurance.” Sociology and 
Social Research, Los Angeles, Vol. 
29, May—June 1945, pp. 343-354. 60 
cents. 

Outlines the main arguments for 
and against compulsory health insur- 
ance. 

NEWDORP, JOHN. “Planning for Med- 
ical Care in the Postwar Period; 
With Particular Reference to Ala- 
bama.” Journal of the Medical As- 
sociation of the State of Alabama, 
Montgomery, Vol. 14, Feb. 1945, pp. 
183-189; Mar. 1945, pp. 213-219; Apr. 
1945, pp. 239-247. 25 cents a copy. 
The present status of medical care 

in Alabama and a program for cor- 

recting the present inadequacies. 

Pink, Louis H. The Story of Blue 
Cross; On the Road to Better 
Health. N. Y.: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1945. 31 pp. (Public 
Affairs Pamphlets No. 101.) 10 
cents. 

The Blue Cross Plan for prepayment 
of hospital care and its part in a com- 
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prehensive health program for the 

Nation. 

REED, Louis S., and VAUGHAN, HENRY 
F. “The Coordination of Medical 
and Blue Cross Plans.” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 128, May 5, 1945, pp. 
22-25. 25 cents. 

Analyzes the relationship between 
medical service and hospital service 
plans now in existence and indicates 
the type of cooperation which is de- 
sirable. 

“Report of the South African Na- 
tional Health Services.” Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 51, May 1945, pp. 655-656. 50 
cents. 

RHODE ISLAND. UNEMPLOYMENT COoM- 
PENSATION BoarD. Ninth Annual 
Report, 1944. Providence, 1945. 
24 pp. Processed. 


Includes a review of operations un- 


.der the Cash Sickness Insurance Act 


and a study of the factors affecting 

the solvency of the unemployment 

compensation fund. 

Ross, HERBERT G. “The Public Wel- 
fare Medical Care Program in New- 
port News.” Virginia Public Wel- 
fare, Richmond, Vol. 23, Mar. 1945, 
pp. 1-4. 

Describes the city program provid- 
ing medical and hospital care for its 
indigent sick. 

SHENEFIELD, PauL R. “Health Insur- 
ance on the California Front.” 
TIC, Albany, Apr. 1945, pp. 2-13. 
25 cents. 

The place of dental service in a na- 
tional health insurance system, with 
special reference to the California 
health insurance bills. 


SMITH, CHARLES M. “A Cooperative 
Program for Rural Medical Care.” 
Social Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 23, 
Dec. 1944, pp. 187-191. $1. 
Discussion of the medical care pro- 

grams of the Farm Security Adminis- 

tration. 

SwEEZY, MAXINE. Medical Care for 
Everybody. Washington: American 
Association of University Women, 
1945. 39 pp. 15 cents. 

Discusses present barriers to ade- 
quate medical care and the various 
plans for spreading costs. 

U. S. PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE. Twuber- 
culosis in the United States, 
Graphic Presentation, Vol. 2, Pro+ 
portionate Mortality Statistics for 
States and Geographic Divisions by 
Age, Sexrand Race. N. Y.: Medical 
Research Committee, National Tu- 
berculosis Association, 1944. 63 pp. 
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is generally shortest, in variable-dura- 
tion States, for claimants with low 
weekly benefit amounts and that such 
claimants, in both variable-duration 


and uniform-duration States, have the 
highest exhaustion ratios. The mea- 
ger information available for benefit 
years ended in 1943 seems to confirm 
these earlier findings (table 10). 

In a number of States, however, 


variations in exhaustion rates, as 


among claimants with different weekly 
benefit amounts, were not great. In 
Georgia, Mississippi, and New York 
such variations were relatively insig- 
nificant. 
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